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Survey of the World 


Governor Hughes Goes bite iged = 
to the Supreme Court SCMt to the Sen- 
ate, last week, 


the nomination of Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, of New York, to be an Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court in the 
place left vacant by the death of Justice 
Brewer. This nomination was formally 
offered to the Governor on the 22d ult. 
and accepted on the 24th, the under- 
standing being that he should not qualify 
and assume the duties of his new office 
until the beginning of the next term of 
the court, on October 10. Until that 
date he will be Governor, and his suc- 
cessor during the remainder of the term, 
nearly three months, will be Lieutenant- 
Governor Horace White, of Syracuse. It 
was already known that the Governor 
would not consider a nomination for a 
third term. He is not a rich man. His 
expenses in office have largely exceeded 
his salary of $10,000, and he felt that he 
ought to resume the practice of law. 
The salary of an Associate Justice is 
$12,500, a bill to increase it to $17,500 
is pending in Congress, and the nec- 
essary expenses of the office are less than 
those of the Governor of a great State. 
The President was greatly pleased when 
he learned that the Governor had accept- 
ed the offered nomination. His choice 
of the Governor, and the Governor him- 
self, were commended thruout the coun- 
try. In Congress there was praise from 
Republican regulars, insurgents and 
many Democrats. “I am delighted,” 
said Chief Justice Fuller, and the Asso- 
ciate Justices exprest great satisfaction. 
The only discordant notes heard by. the 
general public were the opinions of Wil- 
liam Barnes, Jr. (a Republican oppo- 
nent of Governor Hughes at Albany), 





Mr. Hearst’s papers and Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Barnes said the Governor was a party 
wrecker and a deserter and was not judi- 
cially minded. Mr. Hearst’s papérs 
found in his record proof of much lean- 
ing toward corporations. Mr. Bryan 
gave to the press the following comment: 


“The appointment of Governor Hughes to 
the Supreme bench will be regarded by ‘many 
as a popular appointment. He has been put 
forward as a reformer, and seems to be con- 
sidered one by a great many good people, but 
his reputation as a reformer rests upon a few 
official acts which show him opposed to graft- 
ing and to the individual vices. But no one 
who will examine his record can doubt that 
he is in close sympathy with the exploiting 
corporations. 

“It will be remembered that he vetoed the 
bill for the reduction of railroad rates after 
a New York Legislature, and a Republican 
Legislature at that, had passed the reduction 
bill. This measure gave the congested pop- 
ulation of New York the two-cent rate now 
enjoyed by the more scattered populations. of 
the Western States, and his veto of it is con- 
elusive proof that he obeys the dictates of the 
railway managers instead of listening to the 
voice of the public. 

“He is understood to be. a close personal 
friend of Rockefeller, and the published re- 
ports show that the Trust magnates have con- 
tributed liberally to his campaign funds. He 
has not hesitated to show that he acknowl- 
edges. his indebtedness. In 1908 he was the 
chief defender of the inaction of the Repub- 
lican party on the Trust question. 

“It will be remembered also that he was 
the first prominent man to oppose the income 
tax, and his opposition came after Mr. Rocke- 
feller had announced hostility to the income 
tax amendment. The corporation attorneys 
who filed an argument against the income tax 
with the Albany Legislature presented the 
same argument that Governor Hughes. did 
and these corporation attorneys with Gover- 
nor Hughes’s powerful aid barely succeeded 
in preventing the ratification of the amend- 
ment by the State of New York. What 
would he do on the Supreme bench if any 
question arose affecting the income tax? His 


speeches show that he feels no hostility tow- 
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ard private monopolies, and there is no reason 
to doubt that his decisions would be in line 
with his speeches. 

“Governor Hughes exemplifies the individ- 
ual virtues and naturally demands honesty in 
the public service, but he is a shining illus- 
tration of that peculiar type of citizen devel- 
oped in this country during the present gen- 
eration—the citizen who personally opposes 
vice and is a punisher of small crimes, but 
shows no indignation at the larger forms of 
legalized robbery.” 


Certain newspapers printed an extract 
from one of the Governor’s speeches, in 
which he said: 


“IT am for the Anti-Trust act. I am against 
the unfair combinations by which people are 
deprived of their chance to get to markets and 
by which independents have a hard time get- 
ting along. 1 believe in the policy of making 
it impossible for secret agreements to put 
down the independent competitor.” 
President Taft said, in a speech at Buf- 
falo, on the 30th ult., that he would be 
entirely willing to submit to the Gov- 
ernor, on the bench, the constitutionality 
of an income tax, being confident that he 
would consider the question judicially, 
without regard to previously exprest 
opinion. It is thought that his. retire- 


ment from political life will be a consid- 
erable loss to the Republican party in 
New York. Lieutenant-Governor White 
has generally been with those in opposi- 
tion to the Governor’s reform legislative 


program. Among those mentioned as 
possible candidates for Governor is Pres- 
ident Schurman, of Cornell University. 
It is understood that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not accept a nomination, altho 
some think he would consent to be made 


Senator. 
Js 


The Pittsburg At the trial, in Pittsburg, 
Gece Gunee of ex-Councilman Maur- 
ice S. Coffey, for accept- 

ing bribes, the jury disagreed (standing 
7 to § for conviction) and was dis- 
charged. Judge Fraser dismissed the en- 
tire panel of sixty jurors drawn for the 
graft cases. This indicated, it is thought, 
that his opinion as to the quality of those 
on the jury lists agreed with District-At- 
torney Blakely’s, which was quite un- 
favorable. At Coffey’s trial, the leading 
witness, ex-Councilman Klein; said the 
bribe money paid by the German Na- 
tional Bank was received by one Bolger 
from President Ramsey, who had pro- 
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cured it from Cashier Vilsack.. Bol:er 
gave it to Klein, who paid Coffey $150. 
Ramsey is in prison. Vilsack and Fol- 
ger are awaiting sentence. There was 
an election in seven wards of Pittsburg 
last week, to fill Council vacancies. ‘Ihe 
voters rejected George H. Riley, a mem- 
ber in 1908 and one of the few (accord- 
ing to Klein’s confession) who could not 
be bribed. Joseph M. Huston, of 
Philadelphia, architect of the new capitol] 
at Harrisburg, was found guilty last 
week of conspiracy to defraud the State. 
Four men indicted with him were con- 
victed some time ago. Two of these, 
Treasurer Mathues and Contractor San- 
derson, are dead. The other two, Audi- 
tor General Snyder and Superintendent 
Shumaker, are in the penitentiary. The 
jury at first insisted upon a verdict that 
Huston was guilty of fraud, saying there 
had been no conspiracy, but finally a ver- 
dict in conformity with the indictment 
was rendered. This may give Huston a 
new trial. But he is accused in thirty- 
four more indictments and is a defend- 
ant in the civil suit of the State for the 
recovery of $5,000,000. 


Ss 

There was _ additional 
evidence last week of 
the upward movement 
in wages on the railroads, and also of a 
coming increase of freight rates, to be 
made on account of the higher pay. 
Tariffs filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Western trunk 
lines showed an average increase of 
about 18 per cent. in commodity freight 
rates. The arbitration proceedings in 
the case of the New York Central (the 
result of which will determine the wage 
increases on several other Eastern 
roads) were not finished. The Seaboard 
Air Line and Southern Pacific asked for 
mediation under the Erdman act. The 
following increases were announced: 

Erie Railroad, firemen, 8 per cent.; Gulf 
Colorado & Santa Fé, 6 per cent. for 10,000 
men; Baltimore & Ohio, 6 per cent. for 60,000 
not included in the recent agreement; At 
lantic Coast Line, 6 per cent.; Missouri, Kat- 
sas & Texas, 3 cents an hour for machinists, 
or about 8 per cent.; Kansas City Souther 
and Texas & Pacific, the same for machinists 
Jones & Laughlin, one of the largest of 
the independent steel companies, and the 


Higher Wages 
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Republic Iron and Steel Company have 
fcllowed the Steel.Corporation in grant- 
ing an increase of 6 per cent. Trolley 
companies in Lehigh, Wilkesbarre and 
Hazleton, Pa., have given an unsolicited 
addition of 10 per cent. Trolley men in 
Springfield and Worcester, Mass., are 
preparing to strike for higher pay. The 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company 
gives notice of an approaching increase 
ranging from 5 to 25 per cent., to be 
measured according to merit, ability and 
length of service. It is still expected 
that all the bituminous miners will gain 
higher wages. Those in Central Penn- 
syivania, and 40,000 in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, have already obtained an addition 
of 5% per cent. and have resumed work. 
The strike at the works of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company ended on the 26th 
ult. Nothing was gained by the strikers. 
The cost of the street railway strike in 
Philadelphia was nearly $8,000,000 in 
wages, cost of additional police, and loss 
of the car company’s receipts. This total 
does not include the losses in retail trade. 


5 


A bitter controversy 
between the Mayor 
of New York and 
William R. Hearst excites interest in po- 
litical circles, owing to the prominence 
of Mayor Gaynor as a possible candi- 
date for high office and the relation of 
Mr. Hearst to the Democratic party. 
Judge Gaynor was the guest of honor 
and the first speaker at the annual din- 
ner, in New York, on the 28th ult., of 
the Associated Press and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. In 
his address on “The Press in Its Rela- 
tion to Public Officials,” he denounced 
Mr. Hearst’s morning newspaper in 
New York for its course with respect to 
the payment by the city of a bill for 
$48,000, presented by Daniel F. Cohalan 
(the legal adviser of Charles F. Murphy, 
head of Tammany), who had been em- 
ployed as counsel in franchise tax cases. 
The paper had published a fac-simile of 
the check or warrant, but without a date, 
altho the date (December 31, 1909) was 
mentioned in the accompanying text. 
This date was that of the last day of the 
administration of Mayor Gaynor’s prede- 


Mayor Gaynor and 
Mr. Hearst 
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cessor, Mayor McClellan. The Mayor 
said he had been assured that the date 
had been cut out of the plate before the 
printing. He asserted that the publisher 
and editor was guilty of a criminal of- 
fense. One of Mr. Hearst’s associates 
attempted to answer the Mayor, and 
there was some disturbance. Mr. 
Hearst’s paper, holding that the bill was 
excessive, had contended that Mayor 
Gaynor should and could have prevented 
payment. The Mayor asserts that the 
claim had been audited and the warrant 
signed and completed before he took up 
the duties of his office. As to this matter, 
much testimony has been published, and 
there are conflicting statements. Mr. 
Hearst has begun libel suits against the 
New York Times for $100,000, the 
Brooklyn Eagle for $100,000, and the 
Associated Press for $500,000. 


a 


Secretary Ballinger 
began last week to 
testify in the Ballin- 


Testimony of 
Secretary Ballinger 


ger-Pinchot investigation. He frequently 


denounced Glavis as a liar. The dis- 
missed agent’s assertion that he had 
asked for a postponement of action with 
respect to the Cunningham coal claims 
until after election, in order that cam- 
paign contributions might be obtained 
from claimants, he said, was false. 
Glavis’s reports of the conversations 
with him, he added, were deliberate lies. 
Ex-Secretary Garfield’s assertion that he 
had not authorized him to appear before 
a Congressional committee was not true. 
He would now clear-list the Cunning- 
ham claims again on the same record 
that was laid before him wheh his favor- 
able action was taken. Much of the 
Secretary’s testimony related to the 
reclamation service, and was not con- 
nected directly with the charges under 
consideration. His counsel, Mr. Ver- 
trees, asserted that the movement against 
him was a conspiracy against the Taft 
Administration, inspired by the resent- 
ment of ex-Secretary Garfield because 
he was not retained in the Cabinet, and 
by Forester Pinchot’s anger on account 
of his dismissal. The Secretary will con- 
tinue his testimony this week. 
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Eighty of the negroes 
recently arrested in Cuba 
have been indicted for 
inciting rebellion. Among those arrested 
last week were several members of the 
Rural Guard. The Government asserts 
that it has evidence proving that Estenoz 
and his followers had planned an armed 
uprising against the whites, which was 
to take place on the 24th inst. On the 
other hand, General Freyre Andrade, 
who is counsel for the indicted men, says 
that the affair is merely “a trick of the 
Government,” designed to prevent the 
organization of an independent political 
party by the negroes. Andrade was 
President Palma’s secretary and after- 
ward was Speaker of the House. Fol- 
lowing his advice, the indicted men have 
refused to give bail. Morua Delgado, 
the foremost negro politician of Cuba, 
and a member of the Cabinet, died on the 
29th ult. He had been in poor health 
for several months. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has accepted the offer of our 
Government to supply rifles of the latest 
model for the Cuban army at the cost of 
manufacture. Governor Colton, of 


Cuba and 
Other Islands 


Porto Rico, says the island’s crops have 
been abundant and that the progress of 
education among the masses is shown by 
the new schools springing up in many 


places. Henry M. Hoyt, recently At- 
torney-General, denies that his resigna- 
tion was due to his testimony in support 
of Glavis in the Ballinger investigation. 
He desired, he says, to resume the prac- 
tice of law. Several hundred Rus- 
sians, recently brought to Hawaii by the 
immigration authorities, have refused to 
work for ‘the wages offered. They at- 
tempted, last. week, to rescue four of 
their number who had been arrested, 
and were with difficulty subdued by the 
police and firemen of Honolulu. The 
House, at Washington, has adopted, by 
unanimous vote, a _ resolution calling 
upon the War Department for complete 
information concerning the recent sale of 
Friar lands in the Philippines to persons 
representing Sugar Trust interests, and 
any negotiations relating to additional 
sales. President Taft has asked the ap- 
propriate committee-to report an amend- 
ment to the Philippine laws which will 
subject the Friar lands to the limitations 
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which prevent the sale of more than 2,500 
acres of other lands in the islands to one 
corporation. Representative Martin. of 
Colorado, has published. a_ staten ent 
criticising the Government for negot iat- 
ing for the sale of 55,000 acres to repre- 
sentatives of Sugar Trust interests w 1ile 
it was prosecuting the same Trust for 
customs frauds. The negotiations were 
begun by the law firm of which the At- 
torney-General was formerly a member, 
and in which the President’s brother is 
a partner ; and the sale was permitted by 
an opinion which the Attorney-General 
prepared. Mr. Martin holds that this 
explains the failure to indict high officers 
of the Trust, and also the Government's 
opposition to an investigation of the 
Trust’s frauds by Congress. 


a 


In Nicaragua, the Govern- 
ment’s army has begun an 
attack upon the revolution- 
ists near Bluefields. The Government 
has 2,000 men, and it is said Estrada has 
2,500. The Nicaraguan consul at New 
York says that a party of prominent 
Nicaraguans will soon go to Washington 
and ask our Government to intervene by 
sending a commission, appointing a Gov- 
ernor (as in the case of Cuba) or estab- 
lishing a permanent protectorate. He 
asserts that the country is in a deplorable 
condition, owing to the war. The crops 
have been destroyed and the cattle are 
gone. Altho he does not represent the 
revolutionists, he severely criticises Pres- 
ident Madriz, saying that the latter has 
caused many residents to be tortured for 
the purpose of extorting money from 
them. This consul was appointed b 
Zelaya several years ago,—— Juan 
Vicente Gomez (who succeeded Cas 
tro) was elected President of Vent 
zuela for four years by Congress, las 
week, without any opposition. Al 
political prisoners were released.— 
Altho the President of Ecuador © 
sued a warlike proclamation on the 
27th ult., dispatches from Lima, two 
days later, said there was good reason to 
expect that a settlement of the contro 
versy between Ecuador and Peru would 
soon be reached. The last of Brazil’ 
boundary disputes have been settled by 
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treaties which were ratified last week. 
Brazil concedes territory to Uruguay, 
without pressure or demand. As a re- 
sult of the negotiations with Peru, Bra- 
zil obtains title to 200,000 kilometers of 
the richest rubber territory on the conti- 
nent. There is trouble in Hayti, ow- 
ing to a concession, granted by President 


Simon to James McDonald, of New 


York, which involves a monopoly of the 
exportation of bananas and permits the 
construction of 300 miles of railroad. 
The ratification of this concession by 
Congress is opposed by a minority, aided 
by the German element. General Fred- 
erique, leader of the Firminist party and 
proprietor of a newspaper, has been ar- 
rested (with others) for threatening re- 
bellion if Congress ratifies the Presi- 
lent’s grant, 


a 


Following his lecture 
in Paris Mr. Roose- 
velt, on Monday, the 
25th, was received by the Municipality 
of Paris with great honor, and replied in 
French to the welcome given him. Here 
he inscribed his name in the “Book of 
Gold,” reserved for the signatures of 
kings and the most distinguished guests. 
He had previously visited the National 
Library, where he was shown the earli- 
est books printed in France and Cabot’s 
map of Manhattan. The afternoon was 
given to visits and dinner, and‘in the 
evening he received an ovation at the 
Opera and heard “Samson and Delilah,” 
which at his request had been substituted 
for “Salome.” On Tuesday he took 
luncheon with Premier Briand, after 
which a delegation of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union called on him, led by M. 
Bourgeois. When M. Bourgeois in his 
speech reminded the former President 
of the part he had taken in securing the 
second Hague Peace Conference, and 
added, “Now we want some one to move 
lor a third conference,” the Colonel in- 
terrupted and said: “Remember, I am 
only a private citizen.” “So am I,” re- 
plied M. Bourgeois, “but every one must 
do his best.” The next delegation was 
headed by M. Hanotaux, the former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: The sub- 
ject discussed was the friendship be- 


Roosevelt’s 
Triumphant Tour 
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tween France and America. In the even- 
ing Ambassador Bacon gave him a large 
reception, at which all the Ambassadors 
in Paris were present. In the afternoon, - 
at an odd hour, Mr. Roosevelt had vis- 
ited the aviation grounds at Issy, five 
miles from Paris, and saw a short flight, 
as the high wind made a serious flight 
impossible. Wednesday was again 
crowded with sightseeing, of which the 
chief was a military review of 5,000 
picked soldiers, which he greatly enjoyed 
and praised, declaring it the finest thing 
he had seen in Paris. He also visited 
the Salon and saw particularly J. P. 
Laurens’s painting of the “Surrender of 
Yorktown,” intended for the Baltimore 
Court House, and G. G. Barnard’s mar- 
ble groups for the Capitol at Harris- 
burg, entitled “The Life of Humanity.” 
On Thursday noon he reached Brussels. 
He was met by the King’s automobile, 
took luncheon at our legation, then vis- 
ited the Exposition and made an address 
of forty minutes. Then the King took 
him to the Palace, where he had dinner, 
and afterward to a reception by the 
Burgomaster. Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt 
wore black, as all were in mourning for 
King Leopold. Friday morning was 
given to Holland. First they reached 
Amsterdam, where they were met by the 
Burgomaster. A public meeting had 
been arranged for him at a church, 
where he spoke to the audience. He 
started off by saying he was proud of 
his Dutch ancestry, which he traced back 
for three centuries, when the names of 
Rembrandt and Admiral De Ruyter 
were unknown. He was proud of the 
good Dutch blood running in his veins 
and hoped it would run strong in the 
veins of his children and their children, 
and help to make them such people as 
those of Holland. He added: “I am 
sorry I cannot speak Dutch, but to 
show that I am not altogether bad I will 
say some words in Dutch I have never 
forgotten. It is a little rhyme my 
grandparents taught me.” He then re- 
cited a nursery jingle, a translation of 
which is: “Little pigs stand to their 
throats in the beans, horses are in the 
oat field, cows are in the clover, ducks 
are in the water’ Splash! So great is 
my little Hanschen.” The audience lis- 
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tened with evident delight as Colonel 
Roosevelt recited the words to a move- 
ment of his arms as tho he was tossing 
a baby. Then he broke away into a 
characteristic discourse. The party then 
took the train for The Hague, where 
they received every courtesy from Queen 
Wilhelmina and the Prince Consort, and 
the Queen regretted that she could not 
show them the royal baby, which had 
been vaccinated. Saturday was a holi- 
day in honor of Baby Juliana’s first 
birthday. Mr. Roosevelt was wildly 
greeted everywhere. He first visited ‘the 
House in the Woods, which was the 
scene of the first peace conference, made 
a formal call on the Foreign Minister, 
visited the picture gallery to-see the 
famous works by Rembrandt and Ru- 
bens, then was presented to the Queen 
Dowager, and spent the rest of the day 
in visits and a grand reception in the 
evening. On May 1 he visited the great 
tulip gardens in Haarlem, where the 
president of the Tulip Show told him 
that 200,000 pounds of bulbs are shipped 
to America yearly, and ventured to sug- 
gest that America would be more beauti- 
ful if they were imported free. It is 
announced that on his visit to Copen- 
hagen, the grandchildren of the late M. 
de Scholten, sometime Governor of the 
Danish West Indies, will present to him 
a rare and interesting gift consisting of 
a collection of Washington relics, includ- 
ing an eyeglass, stick and snuffbox, 
which M. de Scholten bought at an auc- 
tion at St. Croix some hundred years 
ago. 
Sd 
The Budget, after a 


year’s delay, owing to the 
refusal of the House of 


A Victory for 
Mr. Asquith 


Lords to accept it, has at last become a 
law and received the King’s signature, 
altho it has cost a new election and not 
less than $6,500,000 to the treasury. It 
passed the Commons by a vote of 324 to 
231, a majority of 93, a few less than in 


previous important votes. It was then 
sent to the House of Lords and was 
passed very quietly, and without a divi- 
sion, it being understood that the Lords 
were pledged to accept*it if the appeal 
to the country gave it a majority. It 
immediately received the King’s assent, 
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and on Thursday night Parliament «d- 
journed until May 26. Then will come 
up a bill announced to deny the right of 
the Lords to veto the Commons on iny 
financial bill, and to limit the contro: of 
the Lords on any other bill, which sal 
become a law after it has, within ‘wo 
years, passed the Commons. The bill will 
also iimit the length of any Parliament 
to five years. A bill will also be pre- 
sented to reform the second house on a 
basis which will eliminate the hereditary 
principle. It is not expected that the 
Lords will accept such a bill, which will 
compel a second appeal to the people. 
There is general desire that the new 
election shall not take place in the sum- 
mer, but it seems to be the general ex- 
pectation that it will not be delayed. As 
much has been said about the likelihood 
of the King’s making a wholesale ap- 
pointment of lords to coerce the present 
majority, the King has published a re- 
quest that his name be not introduced 
into political discussions. The Unionists 
are very bitter over conditions, and Lord 
Lansdowne denounced the Government's 


asserted capitulation to the Irish mem- J 


bers as worthy of Morocco or Somali- 
land. Mr. Balfour, leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in an address, talked of revolu- 
tion as the purpose and effect of the new 
legislation. He argued that the United 
States and France, both republics, al- 
lowed a strong second chamber, which 
safeguarded their constitutions. The 
Government holds that it does not object 
to such a second chamber, based on the 
popular choice, as is possessed by the 
two republics, but that a hereditary sec- 
ond chamber is a lingering relic of the 
Dark Ages, such as no other country in 
the world has. There is the usual Irish 
quarrel, in which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Healy have taken every opportunity to 
revile the majority of the Irish members. 
led by Mr. Redmond; and they declare 
that the Budget has already done great 
injury to Ireland, particularly, as we 
understand it, in its heavy taxation on 
alcoholic liquors. King Edward ané 
Queen Alexandra had both paid their i 
come tax of 14 pence on the pound be 
fore he signed the Budget bill. The law 
does not require this of the Sovereigi 
but Queen Victoria set the example, % 
as to share the burdens with the people. 
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SURVEY OF 


A very serious re- 
bellion against the 
Turkish Govern- 
ment has broken out in Northern Alba- 
nia. Albania is a general term for all 
the western district of European Turkey 
bordering on the Adriatic and extend- 
ing from Montenegro to Greece. The 
fighting seems to be mainly in the vil- 
layet of Kossovo and in the region of the 
two larger towns, Prisrend and Prish- 
tina. It is mainly about the mountain 
passes. It is asserted that the Chris- 
tians, both Greeks and Roman Catholics, 
have joined the Mohammedans. The 
Albanians were warm supporters of the 
Young Turkey movement, but have for 
some reason not yet very clear become 
dissatisfied and even bitter. The whole 
of northern Albania is in arms, the in- 
surgents being said to number 30,000, 
but probably not as well armed or dis- 
ciplined as the Turkish army sent against 
them. The Turkish army of forty bat- 
talions is led by General Shevket, Minis- 
ter of War, and Turgud Pasha. There 
has been severe fighting with heavy losses 
on both sides, and in the bombardment of 
one town 500 men, women and children 
were killed. The railroad and telegraph 
north of Uskub have been cut, so that 
news from Prisrend and Prishtina is 
held up. According to such news as is 
sent the Turkish troops would appear to 
be generally gaining, but they are in the 
midst of a hostile community, in a very 
difficult mountainous country, and the 
result is very doubtful. It will try the 
strength of the new Government. Some 
of the Albanian leaders were in the de- 
posed Sultan Abdul Hamid’s bodyguard. 
He is in confinement at a villa in Salon- 
ika, and some think he has a hand in 
this new rebellion. 


The Albanian Revolt 


a 


The troubles the 
German Affairs building trades which 

led to the lockout of 
many thousands of men have been set- 
tled for three years. The unions have 
accepted the Berlin industrial court’s ar- 
bitral award. The agreement gives a 
small increase in wages August 13 and a 
further increase October 1. Much 
talk has been made by the operations of 


in 
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the so called “Princes’ Trust” controlled 
by Prince Egon von Fiirstenberg and 
Prince Hohenlohe-Oehringen. At the 
election of stockholders they surprised 
financial circles by taking control of the 
Berlin Omnibus Company, in which 
they had quietly bought up a major in- 
terest, against the former control by the 
S. Bleichréder banking house. Since 
they began operations two years ago they 
have invested about $50,000,000 in city 
property and transportation companies. 
Prince von Furstenberg is the richest 
man in the two empires of Austria and 
Germany, and has immense properties in 
both countries. He is said to be the most 
intimate friend of Emperor William. 

The restrictions in regard to the ad- 
mission of American pork products into 
German markets have been abolished. For 
the past few years they have been subject- 
ed to a costly and troublesome inspection 
despite the fact that they bore American 
certificates of health. Hereafter these 
certificates will be regarded as adequate. 
3ut the prices in this country will not at 
present render exportation profitable. 

The German Socialist executive 
committee decided to have no outdoor 
demonstrations by the party on May 
Day, but meetings were held in the 
largest halls on behalf of universal suf- 
frage. “Prussian reaction,’ said the 
Vorwarts in announcing the program, 
“continues to weigh like an incubus on 
the whole of Germany. The voice of the 
people is ignored by the throne and altar, 
while the parliamentary bloc of junkers 
and priests treats the outlawed citizen 
with contumely.” May Day passed qui- 
etly in all the European capitals. The 
great airship Zeppelin Il was wrecked 
by a high wind, altho it was thought to 
be safely anchored, besides being held by 
300 soldiers. But the ropes snapped and 
it was forced from the hands of the sol- 
diers. It flew off 13 miles and fell on a 
house and a tree. This probably seals 
the fate of this type, at least, of an air- 
ship. At the same time the latest Brit- 
ish military airship was taken out for a 
trial in a gale, when it turned turtle and 
was wrecked. We have not heard 
much lately of /ése majesté in Germany, 
but there may be occasion for a trial on 
account of a book by Herr Ilgenstein, 
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“A Mirror of Prussia,” which censures 
and ridicules the Kaiser’s speeches and 
deeds. He says the Kaiser is praised 
only by sycophants as a statesman, that 
he has failed in everything he has under- 
taken, that his religious intolerance is 
such that he would have created a civil 
war if he had lived in earlier times ; that 
he does not know the German leaders of 
thought or wish to know them, but only 
those who slavishly serve him and wor- 
ship his particular gods; and that he 
reads only the productions of rhyming 
decoration hunters and crawling Byzan- 
tines. 


as 


The visit of the Prince of Monaco 
to Rome gave a great deal of talk 
and unfounded rumors were given 
out, this being the first time that a Catho- 
lic ruler has visited Rome since the Pope 
became a “prisoner.” It was believed 
that the Pope would make a protest 
against the visit of the Prince to Victor 
Emmanuel. But nothing of the sort has 
taken place, as it is made clear that the 
Prince of Monaco visited Rome not as a 
ruler but as a private scientist to lecture 
on oceanography. The program pre- 
sented by Prime Minister Luzzatti was 
favorably received by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the new Cabinet has the 
support of the popular ex-Premier Gio- 
lotti. A notable incident of the session 
was the speech by Signor Murri, the ex- 
priest, in priestly garments, urging a 
cleaner anti-clerical policy, while sup- 
porting the Cabinet. The budget ap- 
pears to be based on that of Lloyd- 
George, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Ministry promises to 
lighten the burden of taxation borne by 
the poor by transferring a substantial 
portion to the wealthier classes. The 
taxation of food and other necessaries of 
life is to be substantially reduced. An 
attempt will be made to reform the upper 
house of the Parliament. The King has 
already consented to relinquish his sov- 
ereign right of nominating the president 
and the chief officials. Premier Luzzatti 
has also promised electoral reforms with 
a view to prohibiting intimidation and 
bribery at the polls besides the extension 
of the franchise to all male citizens over 
twenty years of age who can read and 
write. The Italian Government is 


Italy 
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about to sign contracts for building t':ree 
Dreadnaughts. 


The new Chinese (.oy- 
ernor sent from Pe ing 
has restored order at 
Chang-sha. The missionaries and jor- 
eigners are returning. The cause o! the 
riot was not the growth of an anti-for- 
eign feeling, but anger at the Governor, 
who had twice deferred the distribution 
of rice for the poor, on the persuasion of 
the merchants who manipulated the 
markets. Some of the native agitators 
attacked the government on the matter 
of the railroad loan, but this was a com- 
paratively unimportant influence, «altho 
the outbreak once started fell on the for- 
eign residents. French, German and 
British gunboats are in the river and 
command the situation. There are, how- 
ever, reports of other riots on account of 
the scarcity of food in several cities —— 
There was an attempt made to assassinate 
the Prince Regent of China. A bomb 
was exploded, killing two attendants 
walking in advance. The great avia- 
tion race from London to Manchester, 
with a distance of 186 miles and a prize 
of $50,000, was won by the French avia- 
tor, Louis Paulhan. Count Albert 
Apponyi, ex-Hungarian Minister of 
Education, whose guest Mr. Roosevelt 
was on his trip to Budapest, was attacked 
at a political meeting at Temesvar on 
Sunday night by a crowd of Socialists. 
They bombarded his carriage with stones 
and eggs, and cudgeled the Count se- 
verely. After desperate efforts, the 
coachman forced the horses thru the 
mob, and the Count took refuge in the 
Bishop’s palace. He was followed by the 
rioters, who broke practically every win- 
dow in the palace. The Count’s face was 
badly injured, and he has been obliged to 
keep to his room since the attack. He 
is one of the leaders of the Opposition 
party. Alfred Deakin, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, has resigned. In 
the general elections about a weck ago 
there was a great labor upheaval and the 
Deakin Government was defeated. Mr. 
Deakin himself had a narrow escape 
from defeat at the hands of a La)orite. 
The Deakin Government was a Free 
Trade, Protectionist and Anti-Socialist 
coalition which overthrew the Labor 
Ministry about a year ago. 


Minor Items 





To One Expected from 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet-LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


ComE back, now the swallow 
Announces the spring, 

And from hazel and sallow 
The storm-thrushes fling 

Over garden and cover 
Their amorous notes, 

And the rough-nesting plover 
Sweeps, circles and floats ; 

All the choristers vernal 
Hail the sun-shining air, 

And to the Eternal 
Chant hymnals of prayer! 


To the domed Empyrean 
The laverocks soar, 

And victorious pzan 
Winged woodlanders pour 

To the green-golden glory 
Of daffodilled March, 

And branching oaks hoary 
Seem young as the larch. 

Hope no more is tortured 
By lingering gloom, 

And in‘border and orchard 
The cherry-boughs bloom. 


In Egeria’s Fountain 

Dip curved palm or shell 
Ere to Tusculan mountain 

You gaze your farewell, 
To keep your heart yearning 

In fair Western home, 
To be some day returning 

To seven-hilled Rome, 
Where altar and column 

Lie prone from their seat, 
And memories solemn 

Encompass one’s feet. 


For my heart has ne’er wavered 
While you were afar, 

Tho no nightingale quavered 
To moonlight or star. 

But now sounds the bleating 
Of lambs in the garth, 

I long for our meeting 
At portal and hearth, 

To see you beholding 
The love-smile that charms, 

And I feel the folding 
Of life in your arms. 
Asurorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 





Some Notes on Mark Twain 
With Some Unpublished Letters 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


LAMPSON ProFessor oF ENcLIsH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


I, 
NE does not naturally associate 
the names of Sir Thomas Browne 
(1605-1682) and Mark Twain, 


and yet there is a curious parallel be- 
tween a section of the “Religio Medici” 


(1642) and “Some 
Rambling Notes of ar 
Idle Excursion,”* by 
the American humor- 
ist. The latter sketch 
gives an amusing 
dialog between a pro- 
fane old sea captain, 
Hurricane Jones, and 
a well-known New 
England clergyman, 
who figures in the 
story as “Peters.” 
The captain did not 
know that Peters was 
a minister, so he un- 
dertook to explain the 
Bible. miracles to his 
passenger, and “wove 
a glittering streak of 
profanity thru his 
garrulous fabric that 
was refreshing to a 
spirit weary of the 
dull neutralities of 
undecorated speech.” 
In particular the cap- 
tain gave a delightful 
exegesis of the dis- 
comfiture of the 
prophets of Baal by 
Elijah, which, it is 
rather surprising, has 
thus far escaped the 
notice of the higher 
critics. The fact that 
the captain called 
Elijah “Isaac” is 
merely an unimport- 
ant detail, and does 
not in any way vitiate 


the value of his interesting commentary. 


and quit. 


MARK TWAIN. 


From a photograph taken at Redding a 
year ago. 
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ublished in “Tom Sawyer Abroad,” etc. 


“Well, the prophets of Baal prayed 
along the best they knew how all the 
afternoon, and never raised a spark. 
At last, about sundown, they were 
all tuckered out, and they owned up 


“What does Isaac do, now? He 


steps up and says to 
some friends of his, 
there, ‘Pour four 
barrels of water on 
the altar!’ Every- 
body was aston- 
ished, for the other 
side had prayed at 
it dry, you know, 
and got white- 
washed. They 
poured it on. Says 
he, ‘Heave.on four 
more barrels.’ Then 
he says, ‘Heave on 
four more.’ Twelve 
barrels, you see, al- 
together. The wa- 
ter ran all over the 
altar, and all down 
the sides, and filled 
up a trench around 
it that would hold 
a couple of hogs- 
heads,—measures,’ it 
says; I reckon it 
means about a hogs- 
head. Some of the 
people were going 
to put on their 
things and go, for 
they allowed he was 
crazy. They didn't 
know Isaac. Isaac 
knelt down and be 
gan to pray; he 
strung along, and 
strung along, about 
the heathen in dis- 
tant lands, and 
about the _ sister 
churches, and about 
the State and the 
country at large, 
and about those 
that’s in authority 
in the Government. 
and all the usual 
program, you know, 
till everybody had 
got tired and gone 


to thinking about something else, and 
then all of a sudden, when nobody was 
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noticing, he outs with a match and rakes 
it_on the under side of his leg, and 
pff! up the whole thing blazes like a 
house afire! Twelve barrels of water? 
Petroleum, sir. Prtroteum! That’s 
what it was!” 

“Petroleum, captain?” 

“Yes, sir; the country was full of it. 
Isaac knew all about that. You read 
the Bible. Don’t you worry about 
the tough places. They ain’t tough 
when you come to think them out and 
throw light on them. There ain’t a 
thing in the Bible but what is true; 
all you want is to go prayerfully to 
work and sipher out how’t was done.” 


Now in the nineteenth section of 
Browne’s “Religio Medici,” the author is 
talking gravely of his religious doubts 
and thinks that they are whispered in the 
ears of believers by no less a personage 
than the devil. 


“For our endeavours are not only to 
combat with doubts, but always to dis- 
pute with the Devil: the villany of 
that Spirit takes a hint of Infidelity 
from our Studies, and by demonstrat- 
ing a naturality in one way, makes us 
mistrust a miracle in another. Thus 
having perused the Archidoxes, and 
read the secret Sympathies of things, 
he would disswade my belief from the 
miracle of the Brazen Serpent, make: 
me conceit that Image worked by 
Sympathy, and was but an Agyptian 
trick to cure their Diseases without a 
miracle. Again, having seen some ex- 
periments of Bitumen, and having read 
far more of Naptha, he whispered to 
my curiosity the fire of the Altar 
might be natural; and bid me mis- 
trust a miracle in Elias, when he 
entrenched the Altar round with Wa- 
ter; for that inflamable substance 
yields not easily unto Water, but 
flames in the Arms of its Antagonist.” 


Some ten years ago I observed this 
rather interesting parallel, and finally I 
wrote to Mark Twain on the subject. I 


immediately received this characteristic 
reply : 
New York, April 24, 1901. 

I was not aware that old Sir Thomas had 
anticipated that story, and I am much obliged 
to you for furnishing me the paragraph. It 
1s curious that the same idea should have en- 
tered two heads so unlike as the head of that 
wise old philosopher and that of Captain Ned 
Wakeman, a splendidly uncultured old sailor, 
but in his own opinion a thinker by divine 
right. He was an old friend of mine of many 
years’ standing; I made two or three voyages 
with him, and found him a darling in many 
ways. The petroleum story was not told to 
me; he told it to Joe Twichell, who ran across 
him by accident on a sea voyage where I think 
the two were the only passengers. A delicious 
pair, and admirably mated, they took to each 


MARK TWAIN. 
From a sketch by Poultney Bigelow in 1900. 


other at once and became as thick as thieves. 
Joe was passing under a fictitious name, and 
old Wakeman didn’t suspect that he was a 
parson; so he gave his profanity full swing, 
and he was a master of that great art. You 
probably know Twichell, and will know that 
that is a kind of refreshment which he is very 
capable of enjoying. 


Sincerely your, 
=. 


CLEMENS. 
II. 

Mark Twain’s first book, “The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty,” was published on the Ist of May, 
1867. On the very day of its appear- 
ance in print, the author wrote a highly 
interesting letter to his friend, Bret 
Harte, in which he comments on the new 
publication, and announces his departure 
for the Old World. This was the voy- 
age that made him famous, for it resulted 
in the composition of “Innocents 
Abroad,” the work that gave him the 
world-wide reputation that he was to en- 
joy for forty years. The year 1867 
marks also the date of Bret Harte’s first 
book, “Condensed Novels”; his great 
contribution to literature, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” had not yet appeared. 
It is interesting to note the signature, 
“Mark,” for in later years he almost in- 
variably signed his epistles with his own 
name. It was only a short time before 
this that he had adopted the pseudonym. 
The original autograph of this letter, al- 
ready yellow with years, was kindly 
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given to me in 1908 by Bret Harte’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Wyman, of Oakland, Cal. 


WesTMINSTER Horet, May 1, 186% 

Dear Bret—I take my pen in hand to inform 
you that I am well and hope these few line 
[sic] will find you enjoying the same God's 
blessing. 

The book is out, and is handsome. It is 
full of damnable’errors of grammar and dead- 
ly inconsistencies of spelling in the Frog 
sketch because I was away and did not read 
the proofs—but be a friend and say nothing 
about these things. When my hurry is over | 
will send you an autograph copy to pisen the 
children with. 

I am to lecture in Cooper Institute next 
Monday night. Pray for me. 

We sail for the Holy Land June 8. Try 
and write me (to this hotel), and it will be 
torwarded to Paris, where we remain 10 to 
15 days. 

Regards and best wishes to Mrs. Bret and 
the family. 

Truly Yr Friend 
Mark 
ITT. 


On the 8th of April, 1904, I had the 
pleasure of hearing a song recital in 
Florence given by ‘Miss Clara Clemens, 
now Mrs, Gabrilowitsch. She has, as 


fore the Italians and foreigners in the 
room would let him depart to his vila 
on the hill. On a fine afternoon in tiie 
following week, the 14th of April, I had 
an hour’s conversation with him and bis 
accomplished daughter, Miss Jean Cle: 

ens, in their Florentine home. Miss 5 
Clemens, whose sudden death in Dece- 
ber was the last terrible shock that Mark 
Twain had to endure in the steady trav- 
edy of his old age, was one of the most 


‘charming women I have ever know; 


charming in her natural and wholly un- 
affected grace of manner. She acted as 
her father’s secretary, and during the last 
year of his life she, with his devoted 
friend and. literary executor, the novelist, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, made up the little 
family circle at Redding. In a letter that 
I received from Mark Twain only a fe 
weeks before his death, and which can- 
not be printed now, he said of his daugh- 
ter Jean: “I shall not have so dear and 
sweet a secretary again.” 

When I entered the room in Florence 
where Mark Twain and his daughter 














INTERIOR OF MARK TWAIN’S VILLA, REDDING, CONN. 


everybody knows, a splendid deep con- 
tralto voice, and that evening she sang 
beautifully. Mark Twain was in the au- 
dience, and, in spite of himself, was 
forced to hold an informal reception be- 


were sitting, I found him wholly ab- 
sorbed in reading the latest news of the 
Japanese-Russian War, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could induce 
him to talk on any other theme. He was 
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a tremendous partisan of the Japanese, 
and rejoiced greatly in their victories. 
“The real reason,” said he dryly, “why 
the Russians are getting licked is because 
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Mississippi he had risen to be an honored 
and welcome guest at royal courts, and 
that this tremendous change in his cir- 
cumstances had been wrought not by the 














Photograph by Helen S. Graef. 


LOOKING WEST FROM “STORMFIELD,” MR. CLEMENS’ 
CONNECTICUT HOME. 


of their niggardly policy. Look at Gen- 
eral Kurapotkin! I read in the papers 
that he has taken out with him only 
eighty holy images! Just like the Rus- 
sians! They never make adequate prepa- 
ration for battle. Why, eighty ikons are 
not half enough; they ought to have two 
or three for every private soldier if they 
expect to beat those clever Japs. But 
that’s just the way the Russians do busi- 
ness ; they are economical with their holy 
images when they ought to order them 
out by the carload.” I remarked that I 
had just read in a New York newspaper 
(the Sun, I think it was) a poem by the 
well-known American poet, Miss Edith 
Thomas, in which she hotly defended the 
Russians because they were Christians, 
and earnestly hoped that they would tri- 
umph over the heathen Japanese. He im- 
patiently replied: “Edith doesn’t know 
what she’s talking about.” 

I finally persuaded him to talk a little 
about himself. I asked him which of all 
his works he thought was the best. In 
Yankee fashion he asked which I put 
first, and I said “Huckleberry Finn.” 
After a moment’s hesitation he re- 
marked: “That is undoubtedly my. best 
book.” Then I asked if, leaving aside 
the pleasure of artistic creation, it was 
not a source of great happiness to him 
to tink that from a river pilot on the 


accidental acquisition of a great fortune 
or by success in war, but wholly by the 
power of his own mind. (For from this 
point of view Mark Twain’s career is ab- 
solutely unique in the history of Amer- 
ica.) He drawled out very slowly: “I 
do look back on my life with consider- 
able satisfaction.” 

The truth about his selection of the 
name Mark Twain has, I think, appeared 
in print before, but nine out of every ten 
times it is stated falsely, and has so been 
published since his death. He did not 
adopt the pen name directly from his ex- 
perience on the river. On this occasion 
he said: 

“There was a man, Captain Isaiah Sellers, 
who furnished river news for the New Or- 
leans Picayune, still one of the best papers 
in the South. He used to sign his articles, 
Mark Twain. He died in 1863—I liked the 
name, and stole it. I think I have done him 
no wrong, for I seem to have made this name 


‘somewhat generally known.” 


I had seen Mark Twain many times 
since 1876, but this was the first occa- 
sion when he looked like an old man. 
He was tormented with anxiety about 
his wife’s health, for he knew her illness 
was fatal. The muscles in his right 
cheek were beyond his control, twitching 
constantly during the hour I spent with 
him, and there was something wrong 
with his right eye. He had not, however, 
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cut short his allowance of tobacco, for 
he smoked three cigars while I was 
there. 

Altho he was an optimist concerning 
the present age, believing in human prog- 
ress and the general moral advancement 
of mankind, he was a profound pessimist 
in his attitude toward the happiness of 
the individual, and he by no means 
agreed with Rabbi Ben Ezra that old age 
was best. This was perhaps partly owing 
to the steady accumulation of blow on 
blow that he was forced to suffer in his 
later years. There can be no doubt that 
he looked on death as a release. In a 
public interview that he gave to the press 
last October he said: 

“There are two or three tragically solemn 
things in this life, and a happy marriage is 
one of them, for the terrors of life are all to 
come. A funeral is a solemn office, but I 


go to them with a spiritual uplift, thankful 
the dead friend has been set free.” 


IV. 


It is, of course, impossible to foretell 
Mark Twain’s place in future literary 
history. At present his fame seems per- 
manently secure, for he has apparently 
contributed some things to world litera- 
ture, and his books represent the spirit 
of America as no others have ever done. 
On the occasion of his receiving the Ox- 
ford degree in 1907, which he regarded 
as the greatest honor of his life, he was 
the central figure in a notable gathering. 
A prominent French journal, mention- 
ing the names of all who received aca- 


demic distinction on that day, said tla 
France was justly proud of the hon: ;s 
paid to her, but that it would be foo! 
to be blind to the fact that the brights: 
star in the whole international conste 
tion was the great American, Merk 
Twain. In Germany his reputation i 
steadily growing. It is true that the o. 
est and one of the most distinguished \f 
living German novelists once told 
that the much vaunted humor of Mark 
Twain was to him nil. “I read carefuliy 
thru every page of one of his longest 
books without being able to laugh once.” 
This dictum was psychologically interest- 
ing. But Young Germany sees him with 
different eyes. In a recent criticism in 
Die Schéne Literatur, the writer ob- 
served: “Altho Mark Twain’s humor 
moves us to irresistible laughter, this is 
not the main point in his books; like all 
true humorists, ist der Witz mit dem 
Weltschmerz verbunden, he is a witness 
to higher thoughts and higher emotions 
and his purpose is to expose bad morals 
and evil circumstances, in order to im- 
prove and ennoble mankind.” This |] 
firmly believe to be the true view. So 
long as cruelty, snobbism, affectation and 
the tyranny of convention endure, so long 
will his powerful attacks on such things 
be wholesome and helpful. For in his 
wildest exaggerations and most incon- 
gruous mirth one can see that what he 
loved best from first to last was the liv- 
ing truth. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Twainiana 
BY ALEXANDER McD. STODDART 


[We give here a little sheaf of sayings and anecdotes of Mark Twain current among his 
friends. Mr. Stoddart, who collects them, is an editorial writer on the New York Press. 


—Eprror.] 


HEN Mark Twain was leaving 
\W the San Francisco Call he 
sauntered along the street 

with a cigar box under his arm. 

“I am sorry,” said a woman acquaint- 
ance, stopping him, “to see that you are 
smoking again.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear madam,” 
he drawled, “I am only moving again.” 


He opened the box. It contained a 
pair of socks, a pipe and two paper col- 


lars. aoe 


Said Mark Twain to Speaker Cannon, 
when he was in Washington in the inter- 
est of the present copyright law. “! 
would like to become better acquainted 
with you and wish you would take lunch 
with me tomorrow.” 


“Br 
Speak 
“So 
retorts 
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“But I don’t eat lunch,” replied the “Say that the report is very much ex- 
Speaker. aggerated,” the humorist answered. 

“So much the better; neither do 1,” a gH . 
retorted the humorist ; “we'll let George At a recent public dinner he re- 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FEB. 7th 


Tickets at 244 Fulton St. und 
172 Montague St. 











POSTER USED BY MARK TWAIN FOR A BROOKLYN LECTURE, 1866-67. 
From the Lenox Library Collection. 


Harvey eat the lunch while we smoke marked: “An old saying of mine has 

and talk.” been misquoted. I didn’t say: ‘When in 

sss doubt, tell the truth.” What I did say 

A reporter came to learn the truth of was: ‘When you are in doubt, tell the 

the reort that the celebrated author was truth.” When I am in doubt, I use more 
dead. sagacity.” 
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One of the pressmen, whose duty it 
was after that work was completed to 
sweep up’ the floor, contributes this: 
“Every day Mark would give me a 
nickel to get away from him. He never 
wanted to uncross his legs.” 

* * * 


The office boy on the same paper adds 
this: “One day he gave me a nickel to 
dot an ‘i’ in his copy. He certainly did 
enjoy life, that man.” 

* * * 


Hartford did not know quite how to 
take the humorist. After listening to a 
sermon by Bishop Doane, then Doctor, 
Twain remarked: “I enjoyed your ser- 
mon this morning very much. I have a 
book at home which contains every word 
of it.” 

To the implied charge of plagiarism 
the Bishop protested. 

Finally the lover of fun showed the 
clergyman an unabridged dictionary and 
said he “stood ready to prove it.” 

* * * 


A friend once asked him about the 
cost of building his Redding residence. 


The architect’s estimates, he said, had 
been so many thousands of dollars. 

“Did it cost that much?” asked the 
friend. 

“Well, half of it did,” replied Mark 
Twain. 

* * * 

‘One Christmas Robert Collier wired 
that he was sending to the humorist to 
his Redding home, as a gift, a sacred 
elephant. The day before the arrival of 
the elephant a carload of hay was re- 
ceived, which Collier paid to have carted 
over to the Stormfield stables. For one 
whole day Mark Twain stormed against 
this freakish idea. Finally the pachy- 
derm arrived. It was a handsomely 
carved imitation, two feet high. 

* * * 

Walking up Fifth avenue one day a 
little girl slipped her hand in his and 
tried to get his stride. 

“T’m awful glad to see you,” she said. 

“Are you?” he said. 

“Yes,” she prattled on, “I knew you 
right away.” 

When they reached the corner he 
stopped. 

“Who am I?” asked the man with 


the shaggy eyebrows and mussed up 
hair. 
“Why,” answered the little miss, “i}uf- 
falo Bill, of course.” 
* * * 


The day following the visit of burg- 
lars to Stormfield, Mark Twain put up 
this notice at the main entrance to the 
grounds: 

“Notice: 
“To the Next Burglar: 

“There is nothing in the house but 
plated ware—now and henceforth. You 
will find it in the brass thing in the din- 
ing room over in the corner by the bas- 
ket of kittens. If you want the basket, 
put the kittens in the brass thing. Do 
not make a noise, it disturbs the family. 
You will find rubbers in the front hall by 
that thing that has umbrellas in it—chif- 
fonier, I think they call it, or pergola, or 
something like that. 

“Yours truly, 
“S. L. CLEMENS.” 
* * * 


To the reporters who met him in Oc- 
tober, 1900, when he came home from a 
nine years’ exile, having paid his debts, 
Mark Twain remarked: “Some people lie 
when they tell the truth; I tell the truth 
lying.” 

*x* * * 

T. Max Smith, musical critic of the 
New York Press, relates this: “The tal- 
ents of an actor were pronounced in 
Mark Twain. He loved to assume a 
pose. Frequently in his own home in 
Hartford he took part in tableaux, cha- 
rades and buffooneries arranged by his 
daughters and friends. One of the most 
side - spliting mummeries in which he 
ever figured was a pantomimic prank in 
which he impersonated an enamored 
youth on one side of a raging river, his 
daughter Susy being the beloved maiden 
on the other. A Turkish rug _ repre 
sented the stream. With laughably ex- 
aggerated movements and gestures Mark 
Twain conveyed to the onlooker the dis- 
tress of the lover so cruelly separated 
from his sweetheart, his passionate long- 
ing, his horror as he looked into the 
rushing torrent, his determination to 
brave death in order to reach the coveted 
prize. With hands outstretched for the 
dangerous leap, Mark Twain fiung him- 
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self into the water and swam bravely to 
the other shore, or, to be more explicit, 
threw himself face down on the rug and 
by flopping and squirming, wriggled his 
way across the carpet. Up, then, he 
bounded into the arms of his best be- 
loved, and as the pair embraced, ardent, 
exultant, their voices broke forth 
ecstatically into the Pilgrim’s chant 
from ‘Tannhauser,’ now a hymn of tri- 
umph.” 


It was at an evening of charades in 
Guilford, Conn., that Mark Twain broke 
in with the announcement “Warner and 
I will give you a charade. It is one 
scene, a kind of a tree with four sylla- 
bles.” Thereupon Mark Twain got 
down on his hands and feet and grunted 
and squealed, while Charles Dudley 
Warner pulled him by the ear. The 
company could not guess it and he had to 
tell them. “Ma-hog-an-I” (mahogany). 


New York City. 


Fishing in Newfoundland 


BY ARCHIE M. REID 


S a field for sportsman or camper 
A the rugged coast of Western New- 
foundland and Upper Labrador 
affords opportunity for unlimited ex- 
ploration during the summer months. 
From among the mountains, which 
rise sheer from either side of the straits, 


pour out innumerable streams, each with 
its own charming individuality. Nine 
out of every ten of these rivers have 
scarcely, if ever, heard the click of a 
fisher’s reel or had a fly cast upon their 
clear waters. For the natives are deep- 
sea fishermen from time immemorial and 














ENTRANCE TO ST. JOHN’S HARBOR. 
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scorn the light and flimsy tackle, which 
gives the fish better than an even chance. 

It can be readily imagined with what 
expectations a fisherman starts up one of 
these unknown waterways for the first 
time, with the big bleak hills rising 
abruptly from the river’s edge on both 
sides and the roar of rapids ahead. 

As the first worry whether the canoe 
can live wears off, he begins to take note 
of the strange and beautiful nature of 
this land. 

The snow-capped hills seem mighty 
peaks, so abruptly do they rise, tho in 
reality they seldom reach higher than a 
thousand feet. 

So steep and rugged are the mountain 
sides that traveling inland, except by the 
rivers, which have cut their way thru the 
solid rock to the sea, would be almost 
impossible. 

Vegetation is very limited on account 
of the shortness of the season and the 
scarcity of the soil. There are few big 
trees and fewer wild flowers. 

Small firs, birches and a tangle of un- 
dergrowth take root and try to thrive 
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wherever they can secure a foothc'd. 
Back among the hills the explorer v ill 
usually find extensive and treachercus 
marshes, collecting the frequent rains 
and fogs, like a huge sponge, and acting 
as a constant storage reservoir for the 
rivers. 

The marshes are at times quite passa- 
ble if one knows the good spots, but woe 
to the greenhorn who starts to cross 
without a guide or marked trail, for the 
crust of thick moss which supports the 
traveler may at any minute let the un- 
wary one thru into bottomless pits of peat 
mud. 

Lakes also are very numerous, of 
great depth and extreme clearness. The 
natives say that the depth of a lake is 
the same as the hight of the surrounding 
hills; and in many-cases they are not far 
from correct, for some few which have 
been sounded by men-o’-warsmen have 
been found to be almost two hundred 
fathoms deep. 

In the very bleakness of the country 
lies much of its charm. The feeling of 
being in the real wilderness, where a man 
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A CATCH OF NEWFOUNDLAND TROUT. 


must depend on himself, gives a feeling 
of self-efficiency and independence 
which is highly stimulating. 

There is little chance of meeting any 
one after leaving the immediate seashore, 
for the few inhabitants gain their liveli- 
hood from the sea and are seldom found 
far from it. 

Animal life is comparatively scarce. 
The caribou, which abound in the more 
southerly parts of the island, cannot find 
food enough in this barren section, and 
are not often seen. 

On the Labrador side many black bear 
are to he found, but in Newfoundland 
very seldom. Even the birds are ex- 
tremely limited in variety, consisting 
mostly of water fowl, who swarm to the 
marshes and lakes for the breeding sea- 
son atx! then hurry away, leaving the 
iresh water deserted again. 

But in the water life abounds. Every 
one knows of the great quantities of cod, 
herring and mackerel taken from New- 
loundland waters every year, but few 
know of the great army of fine Atlantic 


salmon which yearly comes to this. island 
and makes a dash up some river to spawn. 
If one happens to be camped on a river 
when the “run” is in full swing, he en- 
jovs for a couple of weeks the finest 
sport in the world. 

If the camp be near the mouth of the 
river, one can interrupt his salmon fish- 
ing now and then with a session among 
the sea trout, those fierce. and sturdy 
fighters, who come by thousands to the 
mouths of the rivers, schooling in and 
out with the tides. These fine fish are 
at their best in this cold water, and a 
glistening three or four pounder fur- 
nishes fine fun on a fairly light rod. 

Seals are also to be seen wherever the 
fish are, for these pirates follow the sal- 
mon and trout relentlessly, even far up 
the rivers, and are always proper game 
for a fisherman to bag with a rifle if he 
is quick enough to catch this swift and 
alert beast when he comes to the surface 
for his bearings and fresh air. 

These, of course, are not the fur-bear- 
ing seals found on the Pacific islands, 
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but are the common “strait seal,”” whose 
hide is fit only for leather. 

After the first great run of salmon, 
lasting for, perhaps, two or three weeks, 
the trout start on their upward journey. 
Their run is much more concerted and 
of shorter duration, lasting, perhaps, only 
a few days ata time. After waiting at 
the mouth for weeks they will suddenly 
make up their minds to go, and will scoot 
up the river with amazing speed. 

I have known an instance where a 
large trout has carried away a cast at 
one place and twenty-four hours later 
been landed, with the fly still in his 
mouth, seven miles up the river. 

The ideal way to make a trip is to 
move along the coast from river to river, 
never stopping at any one long enough 
to tire of the surroundings or the fish- 
ing, pitching camp on a new site contin- 
ually and always having the delicious 
uncertainty of what you may find at each 
place. 

The little trips from place to place 
often afford novelty and excitement. 
Frequent squalls must be avoided; no 
easy task where harbors are scarce and 
the gales so fierce and sudden, springing 
out of a comparatively smooth sea and 
in a few minutes carrying the scud like 
a cloud. 

Traveling should be done by day if 
possible, but oftentimes wind or gasoline, 
upon which you must always depend for 
power, may fail, and then night work is 
necessary, feeling along the shore until a 
haven is reached. After dark there is 
no way of knowing your whereabouts. 

Once I remember moving along on a 
very dark night, when our engine had 
stubbornly refused to respond to all 
kinds of persuasion; we finally rowed 
into a little canal, running about three 
hundred yards into a sandy beach. Here 
we pitched a tent, and, worn out with 
the day’s work, rolled up in our blank- 
ets and went to sleep without exploring 
our surroundings, What was our sur- 
prise on awakening in the morning to 
find ourselves camped in the very center 
of a good-sized fishing village, left high 
and dry by the tides. 

We must have been an odd sight, 
camping on the village green with a big 
launch and five canoes, but no water in 
sight. 


We were, on this occasion, probably 
ten miles beyond the point we had 
thought we were, owing to a favoring 
tide running at the great speed it does 
there. 

The flies and punkies are a fearful 
plague, and must be well guarded 
against. Of course the first step of an 
experienced camper is to place his camp 
in as free and open a place as possible, 
where the winds have a fairly clean 
sweep. 

Next, the sleeping tents must be pro- 
vided with canvas floors sewed to the 
walls and a netting with a drawing string 
protecting the entrance. 

This arrangement is very efficient in 
keeping out mosquitoes and flies, but if 
the sand nudge or “punky,” as he is fa- 
miliarly termed, appears, there is noth- 
ing left but to pull up stakes and run, for 


-they will get thru the stoutest canvas 


and the thickest biaxkets or sleeping bag 
for a taste of human flesh. 


They come without noise or warning,} 


and first make their presence known 
when they have reached the skin and be- 
gin to burn like millions of red-hot needle 
points. An attack of these pests is prob- 
ably the best test of disposition there is. 
But, fortunately, they are very local in 
their tastes, and often can be entirely 
shaken off by moving camp a few hun- 
dred yards. 

There is no object in trying to “rough 
it” too much. As all the traveling is 
done in boats, many comforts, such as 
food and extra tents, can be taken along 
without much additional trouble. 

And it is certainly worth a good ded 
during a dripping day to have dry things 
to put on. And if the rain lasts for sev- 
eral days, as it often does, a nice drying 
tent is indispensable. The evenings and 
nights are too cold to risk wet clothing. 

As most of the salmon fishing is done om 
foot, waders are necessary, for it would 
be impossible to stand waist deep in the 
ice cold water for any length of time. 

Even with the waders, wettings are 
frequent enough, for following a lively 
fish down a swift running river, over 
slippery and rolling boulders, trying ' 
play your fish with one eye and pick 
your way with the other, is not the east 
est thing I know of. Oftentimes it ends 
with the battle in favor of the fish. 
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But such accidents only go to make 
the final conquest, when a fish has at last 
been gaffed and lies gasping on the 
shore, seem the. greater. And little won- 
der that the successful angler will guess 
the weight of his first fish at twenty 
pounds, until the unimaginative scales 
show him to be but ten. 

The fish along the upper straits do not 
run to great size, twenty pounds being 
considered a large fish, and the average 
about twelve to fifteen. 

The days are, of course, very long, and 
on clear evenings fishing is good until 
nine o’clock and even later. Many times 
have we sat down to supper at eleven 
o'clock, having fished till the last sun ray 
was extinguished and seen the northern 
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lights streak the sky until the surround- 
ing hills were clearly outlined in the sil- 
ver light, not realizing the lateness of the 
hour. 

And so also in the morning before we 
had fairly gotten to sleep the sun would 
be beating on the tent, telling the weary 
man that he was missing some fine morn- 
ing light for a bright fly. 

The change of life for a man who is 
accustomed to work indoors is complete. 
Not only his own method of living, but 
the character of the people and country 
furnish an exhilarating novelty and ex- 
perience. He feels that he is absolutely 
free, and that the worries of business 
and society are no longer part of his life. 

New York City. 


Bjornson and His Woman ‘Types 


BY BERNARD STAHL 


{Mr. Stahl is the author of “Bjérnson and His Plays” and the translator of Bjérnson’s 


“Wise Knut.” He has'long known Bjérnson personally. 


Recent references in Tne Inper- 


PENDENT to Bjérnson include “The Novels of Bjérnson,” by William Lyon Phelps, Septem- 
ber 30, 1909, and “Bjérnson,” an editorial, February 10, 1910.—Ep1rTor.] 


JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 
fondly called by Norwegians the 
“uncrowned king of Norway,” 

who died last week in Paris, was born 
December 8, 1832, in the parish of 
Kvikne, Osterdalen, 
Norway. There were 
four years between 
the birth of Ibsen 
and Bjornson and 
also four years be- 
tween the deaths of 
these two Norwe- 
gian men of letters. 
Ibsen being born in 
1828 and having 
passed away in May, 
1906. 

If one’ may esti- 
mate the morality of 
a country from the 
standpoint of its 
women one is quite 
Justified in judging a 
writer's ethics by the 
moral force of his 
woman types. Surely 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


few modern authors, 


if any, have 
placed their woman characters in 
such shining positions as has Bjérn- 
son. It is a_ significant fact that 
not a single book, hardly an essay 
even, left Bjorn- 
son’s desk for pub- 
lication without first 
having been neatly 
copied by his clever 
secretary—his faith- 
ful and lovable wife 
— Karoline Bjérn- 
son. Surely it is 
only fair to the 
woman who has 
stood by his side in 
rain and in shine to 
draw the conclusion 
that Bjornson’s re- 
markable insight in- 
to a woman’s life, 
his understanding 
and true interpreta- 
tion of her, are due 
to the wise influ- 
ence of his wife. 
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It is an open secret that his gay little 
comedy, “Geography and Love,” is a 
humorous study of himself and his home- 
life, and in this work he has indeed 
erected to his wife an enduring monu- 
ment. 

“God defend every woman from those 
crazy people who write books!” exclaims 
an old aunt of the household in a dispute 
with the learned Professor Tyggesen, 
who wants the spinster’s room for his 
books and maps. He had already driven 
his daughter from her room and his wife 
from hers, his books and maps having 
crept even into the kitchen in spite of the 
cook’s furious protest. Karen, the wife, 
implores him to think a little bit of her, 
too, and of his children. But to no avail. 
He considers nobody but himself and his 
dusty old books. At last she is driven 
out of the house and accepts the invita- 
tion of a friend to take a trip up the 
coast with her. Tyggesen rejoices in the 
thought of having the whole big house 
to himself, and asks her to make the trip 
a long one. 

“T’ll make it a very long one, indeed,” 
she replies as she leaves the house and 
slams the door behind her. 

“Hurrah!” he exclaims, “no women- 
folks in the house! Hurrah! How I 
shall work, oh joy!” 

But what happens? With the depart- 
ure of Karen his vitality vanishes. His 
brain becomes dull and inactive. All his 
former strength and working power are 
gone. After a protracted struggle he 
writes Karen: 

“Come back from the country! I sur- 
render at discretion and unconditional- 
ly!” But, strange enough, his wife has 
a few conditions to make, a fact that sur- 
prises him greatly and puts him back 
again on his high horse. He soon gives 
in, however, and writes: “You shall have 
every room back again without any 
geography, but_filled to overflowing with 
love.” Karen returns and with her his 
vitality and creative power, and then the 
sun shines brighter than ever. 

Altho farseeing as a_ philosopher, 
Bjérnson was limited as a writer, be- 
cause he confined himself exclusively to 
the healthful in life and always tried to 
find the best in his fellowmen, believing 
strongly that the good predominates the 
evil and triumphs in the end. Frequent- 
ly this belief is set forth by his woman 
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characters, especially in the closing ines 
of a drama or novel, as tho he would 
make women the torch-bearers of the fu- 
ture. When a man gives up entirely and 
can see no opening at all, a woman . ften 
sees several, and to this faith in her pos- 
sibilities Bjérnson adheres. 

Valborg, the heroine in “A Fank- 
ruptcy” and Ragna, the bright young 
heroine of “The Dagestate,” tell us that 
everything should be done in the name 
of the home. They both teach that the 
home is the center of life—a center to 
which all that is best is drawn and from 
which radiate the influences that, next to 
Christianity, keep the world pure and 
sweet. The common utterance, “A girl 
is so soon to marry that it isn’t worth 


-while spending much money in educat- 


ing her,” is one of the fallacies that 
Bjornson especially tried to do away 
with. There is no station in life, he 
urges, that demands more knowledge, a 
higher culture, or a better understanding 


than does the enviable one of wife, the f 


creator of a home. And to those women 
who think it impossible to become home- 
makers without marrying he says: 
“Open your heart to all the possibilities 
you see about you. If you let the sun 
shine freely into your heart the home 
will build itself and children, the off- 
spring of beautiful thoughts, sacrifices 
and goodness, will abide at your hearth 
and brighten your life with sweetness, 
even tho they are but dream children.” 

“Your wife must come to you now,’ 
says the advocate in “A Bankruptcy” to 
the ruined merchant. “Call your wife! 
is Bjérnson’s advice to the husbands of 
his country. Be honest to the woman by 
your side is his philosophy in this play. 
A man has no better friend than a faith 
ful wife, no one that understands him 
better or is so ready to forgive and help. 

Another beautiful woman character ' 
Rachel in “Beyond Human Power. 
To take care of others and see their hap- 
piness grow is her only joy in life an( 
the only happiness she finds worth while. 
She closes the drama by saying to the 
leader of a great strike: 

“Somebody must be the frst to for 
give.” If peace and good will are 
survive on earth she means. 

Thora Parsberg is a strong, clevel 
woman (“Paul Lange and Thora Pars 
berg”), who instinctively understand 
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that something must be wrong in her 
community, since culture and justice 
make no progress. She is the repre- 
sentative of the courageous women who 
have grown tired of silent hopes and si- 
lent tears, and so she steps out of her in- 
active life, and, holding out her white 
but willing hands toward the brave 
men who battle for progress, cries: 
“Take us women with you! We will 
fight with you and for you! Your ideas 
are ours!” She is a born fighter, but 
ioses because the man by her side is not 
brave and strong enough. 
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In “At Storhove” the woman who is 
the dramatist’s mouthpiece in the play 
closes the drama by a brave defense of a 
poor led-astray girl with a few lines to 
this effect: 

“Yes, she can still be saved. Every 
woman can be. If I only had her here 
alone with me and had the time.” 

Bjérnson’s unwearied warfare against 
the evils of his country has undoubtedly 
been the secret of his strength’ and eter- 
nal youth. It probably pays well to see 
the best in one’s fellowmen. 

New York City. 


The Income Tax Amendment 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


ProFesson OF PoLiticaL ScreNce AT HAMILTON CoLLEGE AND SENATOR FROM THE THIRTY-SIXTH 
District. 


OTHING could be clearer than 
N the line of cleavage between the 
legal opinions of United States 
Senator Root and Governor Hughes 
upon the proposed income tax amend- 
ment, when they are read separately or 
when they are placed side by side. The 
thought and expression of each man are 
admirable and unmistakable. The Gov- 
ernor believes that the power to tax in- 
comes would be granted by the proposed 
amendment in such terms as to place the 
borrowing capacity of the State and of 
its governmental agencies at the mercy 
of the Federal nation. He speaks from 
the standpoint of a strict guardian of the 
interests of the State. He believes that 
the way should certainly be left open for 
the exemption from taxation not only of 
State and municipal bonds but of the in- 
come from these bonds. He regards it 
aS important that there should be for 
these securities a particularly favorable 
market in time of stress or emergency. 
He calls attention to the emphatic words, 
“from whatever source derived.” He 
believes that this phraseology of the pro- 
posed amendment, giving to Congress 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from »vhatever source derived,” threat- 
¢ns to destroy the inviolability. of the in- 
‘trumentalities of State government, 
threate's to uproot the rule of judicial 
constr: tion which has hitherto been a 


bulwark against the encroachment of 
the nation upon the State or the State 
upon the nation. 

Mr. Root does not find in the proposed 


amendment any such meaning or effect. 
He holds that there is no new grant of | 
power, that the National Government has 
always had unlimited power of taxation, 
except that taxes on exports were pro- 
hibited and that the method of exercis- 
ing the-power was subjected to the limit- 
ations of uniformity and apportionment. 
Aside from these restrictions and one 
other, the nation has always had the 
power to levy taxes upon incomes “from 
whatever source derived.” That one 
other restriction is the rule of judicial 
construction which has its foundations in 
the very warp, woof and texture of the 
Federal instrument and which could not 
by any manner of means be uprooted or 
overturned without permanent injury to 
our whole constitutional system. That 
rule is that no language of the Constitu- 
tion, no matter how wide its seeming 
scope, shall be interpreted in such a way 
as to do violence to the principles which 
are inextricably interwoven with the 
Federal instrument, namely the great 
principles of separate and distinct State 
and national sovereignty and an inde- 
structible union of indestructible States. 
The Senator has no fear that the phrase- 
ology of the proposed amendment will 
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change the rule of construction hallowed 
by a century of judicial history and ex- 
perience. He is as earnest a champion 
as the Governor of the doctrine of the 
inviolability of the instrumentalities of 
credit of the State government. He be- 
lieves that the amendment, if adopted, 
will not be construed by a critical exam- 
ination of words but in accordance with 
a century of judicial and political devel- 
opment. This rule of construction rep- 
resents the clarified common sense of the 
nation. There is no danger of its being 
uprooted, overturned or broken down. 
The intent of the proposed amendment 
is to restore to the general Government 
a power of vital importance, which was 


taken away from the nation by the de-° 


cision in the Pollock case. Great classes 
of income, the income from real estate 
and from personal property, are now for 
the first time practically immune even in 
the direst national emengency, because 
of the source from which they are de- 
rived. The proposed amendment would 
restore to the nation the power to reach 
these incomes and all others from what- 


ever source derived, subject only to the 
restrictions, implicit or explicit, which 


are within the Constitution itself. It is 
in this intent that the significance of the 
words “from whatever source derived” 
clearly appears. 

This difference of view between legal 
experts, important as it is, is to my mind 
not at all fundamental in the final deter- 
mination of this issue. I think it will 
turn out to be pretty nearly the universal 
opinion of the economists and experts in 
practical finance that the Governor’s 
fears are ill-grounded. No harm can 
come to the credit of State or municipal 
bonds thru the levying of a general in- 
come tax. If a tax strikes only certain 
fields of investment, then the price of the 
security, whether a State or a municipal 
bond or anything else, theoretically falls 
off somewhat in proportion to the tax 
which is levied upon it. And why does 
it fall off in price and strength in the 
market? Because the demand for this 
class of security lessens as capital flows 
out into those fields of investment where 
the tax is non-existent and where the re- 
turn is therefore greater. But if a gen- 
eral income tax, which is contemplated 
by the proposed amendment, is levied 
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upon all fields of investment, to what 
other more favorable field of investment 
can capital flow? There would be no 
change, therefore, in the demand ‘or 
State and municipal bonds, no fall in the 
price and no injury to State and muni- 
cipal credit. It is only when an exclu- 
sive tax is levied upon particular fields 
of investment that the danger to credit 
arises. It is for this reason, among 
others, that the general income tax is the 
fairest and most just tax both to sov- 
ereignties and individuals that can be de- 
vised, once the system of administration 
and collection of the tax is perfected. 
The failure to observe the distinction be- 
tween a general tax and an exclusive tax 
is the cause of the whole misconception 
which has arisen with respect to the dan- 
ger of State and municipal bonds. The 
perfected income tax would leave every- 
thing relatively with respect to price and 
credit precisely the same as before the 
tax was levied. 

It may be urged that the national Con- 
stitution should make a discrimination in 
favor of State bonds, should exempt 
them even from the general income tax, 
so that they may sell more easily and at 
a higher price. Of course this shifts ab- 
solutely the ground of the argument. 
This is not the doctrine of reciprocal ex- 
emption but of special exemption. And 
the contention itself receives a body-blow 


‘from that prince of taxation experts, 


Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, who says: 


“There is no good reason why the Federal 
Government should discriminate in favor of 
the States. The constitutional inhibition only 
means that the Federal Government should not 
discriminate against the States by affecting 
their power to borrow. So long as there is 
no special taxation of State bonds this, power 
to borrow will not be injuriously affected. 
Special exemption would confer upon the 
States a gift and an advantage over other in- 
vestments. If Federal securities were taxed 
under a national income tax law, as they some- 
times have been in the United States for fiscal 
reasons, and as they are everywhere abroad, 
this would give State and municipal securities 
an unfair advantage. The constitution was 
never designed to favor the States as against 
the nation.” 


The substance of the matter is that an 
exclusive tax on the income from State 
and municipal bonds is wrong and falls 
within the rule of construction which 
forbids injury to the instrumentalities of 
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credit of the State. A general Federal 
tax on incomes which includes the in- 
come from State and municipal bonds 
is not only harmless to the instrumentali- 
ties of credit of the State, but should be 
permitted. The amendment ought to 
prevail. No matter how wide the lati- 
tude given to the meaning of the words 
“from whatever source derived,” the 
amendment is financially and econom- 
ically ‘innocuous and desirable. 

It does not follow from this that a 
State tax on Federal bonds as part of a 
general property tax is constitutional or 
permissible. A State is only a part of 
the whole. The lack of uniformity in 
bonds in different 


reaching Federal 
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States might easily affect their value and 
injure the power of the general Govern- 
ment to borrow. This plain economic 
reasoning is absolutely on all fours with 
the view of Chief Justice Marshall in 
McCulloch v. Md., 4 Wheaton 535, when 
he said: 


“Tt has also been insisted, that, as the power 
of taxation in the general and State govern- 
ments is acknowledged to be concurrent, every 
argument which would sustain the right of the 
General Government to tax banks chartered by 
the States, will equally sustain the right of the 
States to tax banks chartered by the General 
Government. The two cases are not on the 
same reason. * * * The difference is that 
which always exists and always must exist be- 
tween the action of the whole on a part and 
the action of a part on the whole.” 


Curnton, N. Y. 


Dr. Sheldon and the Theater 


BY CHARLTON ANDREWS 


writing in the issue of THE INDE- 

PENDENT of April 7, presents his 
views upon the subject of “Reforming 
the Theater.” His article was evoked by 
the fact that a New York theatrical agent 
recently asked permission to put one of 
Dr. Sheldon’s books, “In His Steps,” on 
the stage. 

In reading over the faults found with 
the theater as it stands, I am struck with 
the fact that the criticisms almost inva- 
tiably apply to nearly every other art, 
particularly to the art of the novelist, an 
art which Dr. Sheldon has practised with 
so much popular approval. He com- 
plains that the theater strangely combines 
the good and the bad, presenting a pur- 
pose play one night and an indecency the 
next; that modern plays frequently dis- 
cuss human frailty, a practice which, ex- 
perience shows him, “does not help to 
better conditions, but rather incites the 
passions, just as hanging used to do 
when it was performed in public”; that 
the effect of the theater upon the chronic 
theatergoer is to produce a ‘“‘blasé con- 
dition of mind, to dissatisfy the young 
with real life, and to rouse passions that 
tend toward demoralization -of charac- 
ter”; that actors say and do things on 
the stage which could not be said and 


is Rev. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 


done on the street without subjecting 
them to arrest; in fine, that “plays not 
nice for boys and girls to see are offered 
at the theater.” These are, for the most 
part, arguments that might be directed 
with equal force against fiction, poetry, 
music, painting or sculpture. 

It is true that all kinds of plays, good, 
bad and indifferent, come to our theaters 
every season, and that the various types 
frequently alternate. It is difficult to 
keep them classified. Similarly we often 
see upon the same shelf at the book- 
seller’s—and even in the libraries of 
cities, of schools and of Christian men 
and women—literature of the most exalt- 
ing character alternating with books of 
the basest influence. Art galleries and 
concerts and lecture courses are often 
likewise objectionable, but it were absurd 
to condemn music because suggestive 
ragtime preponderates in popular esteem, 
to condemn painting because here and 
there we light upon a Titian’s Venus, or 
to condemn the lyceum because it is too 
often the resort of the demagog. 

Undoubtedly many modern plays dis- 
cuss phases of human frailty ; and it may 
possibly be true that such discussion, in- 
stead of helping to better conditions, 
rather incites the passions—tho it is hard 
to see what passion could be incited in an 
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audience by Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” for exam- 
ple, unless it be the passionate fear and 
hatred of social corruption. At all 
events, literature of all sorts is obviously 
open to the same charge: “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “The Idylls of the King,” “Pip- 
pa Passes,” “Vanity Fair”—it is indeed 
difficult to name any large group of great 
books which does not contain many that 
discuss “some phase of human frailty.” 
Yet the antagonism so frequently mani- 
fested toward the theater on this ground 
is rarely loosed against standard poetry 
or fiction. 

Perhaps inveterate theatergoing, the 
frequent contemplation of the artificiality 
of the playhouse, does result in a blasé 
dissatisfaction with real life. But there 
is the same element of unreality in all 
art, just as there is an artificial atmos- 
phere in all fiction, necessarily, to some 
extent, in even “In His Steps.” If the 
effect is evil in the one instance, it must 
be so in the other. As a matter of fact, 
the habitual reading of cheap novels, the 
slavish addiction to the “best seller” 
habit, is doing incalculable harm, as all 
the wise will freely testify. Thousands 
of young people—to say nothing of 
their elders—are frittering away time, 
energy and ambition over dollar-and-a- 
half trivialities that serve them as mere 
anodynes, drugging the spirit of enter- 
prising service quite out of them. Yet it 
were foolish to condemn the novel as an 
institution, or even to regard all fiction 
with the disdainful dubiety so often 
evinced toward the stage. Moreover, is 
it altogether an adverse argument that 
theatergoing results in dissatisfaction 
with real life? If the “purpose play” 
really has the power to rouse such dis- 
content with regard to the evils it assails, 
then it can surely render humanity a ser- 
vice equal to the best that the novel can 
do. 

In the evil plays, no doubt, actors and 
actresses say and do things on the stage 
which could not be said and done safely 
on the street. So do the characters in 
novels ; so do the men and women repre- 
sented in the other arts. Dr. Sheldon 
complains that, in all our cities, “staring 
billboards depict women indecently clad, 
advertising theatrical presentations,” add- 
ing that, if the persons portrayed were 
suddenly to come to life and get down 


off the boards and walk along the street, 
the law would arrest them for ind: -ent 
exposure. This is, unhappily, true. \nd, 
similarly, if some of the individuals rep. 
resented in the advertising sectiors of 
the very magazines to which Dr. Sheidon 
contributes were to step out into public 
life, they would not stay long out o: the 
lock-up. And so in art; even St. Sebas. 
tian would have to find some decent cov- 
ering for his arrows and his agony. | 
do not cite these instances in justification 
of indecent billboard advertising, which 
I detest as roundly as does Dr. Sheldon, 
but because they illustrate the injustice 
of neglecting the theater as an instutition 
on the ground of these symptoms of im- 
perfection. 

“Plays not nice for boys and girls to 
see are offered at the theater.” The 
world abounds with books, paintings, 
statues, buildings, places, conditions, 
specimens of humanity not nice for boys 
and girls—or even men and women—to 
see. Yet we do not, on that account, the 
less frequent library and art gallery, the 
city and the world. Dr. Sheldon very 
seldom goes to the theater himself, ‘‘he- 
cause he does not know what he is liable 
to run into.” Reasoning along this line, 
he must certainly deprive himself of 
many of the best opportunities life af- 
fords; indeed, he can go scarcely any- 
where outside his home, except it be to 
church, and even there he is not unquali- 
fiedly safe. Topeka has truly fared ill 
when, out of the twenty-seven cited plays 
that came her way, only five were clearly 
good; yet those five make up a strong 
foundation for hope. In spite of all the 
deplorable indecency that floods the stage 
today, good plays exist and serve their 
great purpose, just as strong books, like 
“In His Steps,” rear their heads above 
the equally deplorable sea of insincerity 
and evil suggestiveness that is moder 
fiction. If the proportion of evil in the 
theater is greater than in fiction—which 
I doubt—it is largely because the stage, 
by virtue of its greater graphic possibil 
ties, more completely mirrors life. It 
may be safely said that the last twenty- 
five years have seen the production 0! 
better dramas than any other twenty-five 
years since the last of the Elizabethans, 

When Dr. Sheldon says that he 3 
“fully inclined to believe that the effect 
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of even a good play on the theatergoer 
has been tremendously exaggerated,” he 
is merely attacking the stage with an- 
other argument which partakes of uni- 
versal application. “I get the impres- 
sion from what I see of the constant the- 
atergoer that his emotions vanish just 
about as he leaves the house and are for- 
gotten when he wakes up the next morn- 
ing.” How truly may as much be said 
of the average churchgoer. We are in- 
clined to believe that the effect of even 
a good novel, a good poem, a good paint- 
ing, a good statue, a good oratorio, or a 
good sermon is often grossly overstated. 

Dr. Sheldon offers only one suggestion 
as to the reform of the theater, tho he 
starts out as if he had several in mind. 
“The only real things,” he writes, 
“which will reform the theater, either 
within or without, will be: First, the con- 
trol of the business by great Christian 
men and women who are not in the the- 
ater for the money to be got out of it, but 
for the good they can do.” The other 
things remain unmentioned; the good 
doctor has evidently forgotten his sec- 
ondly and thirdly—a pleasing ministerial 
failing. The suggested reform is of the 
highest excellence; and it takes on its 
complete significance when he adds: “The 
Church may have a duty here which it 
has not been willing to assume.” There, 
surely, lies the gist of the whole matter ; 
the Church and all good citizens not only 
may, but do, have this duty, and it is a 
shame to shirk it—savoring much of the 
Pharisee. The stage is an institution of 
tremendous capabilities and importance. 
If left to itself and the non-Christian 
money-grubbers it may move on thru life 
a great engine of evil and degradation. 
If adopted and uplifted and encouraged 
by good men and women it will revert 
to that invaluable adjunct of religious 
civilization that it was intended to be in 
the beginning. It cannot be destroyed. 
The stage is fundamental and therefore 
permanent. Neglect of it will react ter- 
ribly upon its neglecters. It needs the 
help and guidance and toleration of 
strong men like Dr. Sheldon. And some 
day it will get it; some day, for instance, 


a drama based on “In His Steps” will 
be unfolded on the stage to the immense 
betterment of all who come under its 
powerful influence, for its author will 
accede eventually to this demand, just as 
the late Lew Wallace, after many years 
of refusal, yielded up “Ben Hur” to the 
new sphere of effectiveness. It may be 


- that all the actors and actresses engaged 


for the production will not be, in private 
life, the devout Christians Dr. Sheldon 
and the rest of us could heartily wish 
them. It is infinitely regrettable that all 
the authors, poets, musicians, artists and 
lecturers, whose genius we so greatly 
profit by, are not in faith and character 
men and women of the very highest type. 
Still we do not utterly discard either 
them or their work. 

The complaint about the commercial- 
ism of the stage is undoubtedly well 
taken. 1 was interested to note in the 
same issue of THE INDEPENDENT, in 
William Frederick Dix’s article, “Is 
Novel Writing Declining?” this similar 
protest: “The novel of today suffers ter- 
ribly from commercialism . The 
publisher’s criterion is not, ‘Is it good, 
will it add prestige to my house?’ but 
‘Will it sell?’” The commercial taint is 
over all things nowadays, as, doubtless, 
in the past: even the ministry has not 
always been entirely exempt from the 
charge. But we give up hope for none 
of thése other institutions: why do so in 
the case of the theater? 

lf “the theater in real Christian hands 
will be an adjunct to help the Church 
and the home in the real influence on 
character in the shaping of righteous- 
ness,” then, by all means, let men like 
Dr. Sheldon lead the way in the move- 
ment to bring about this devoutly 
wished for consummation. Let those 
who are “inclined to believe” much evil 
of the theater examine themselves 
closely for traces of merely inherited 
prejudice or perhaps even institutional 
jealousy, and make themselves ready for 
a good fight to bring back to righteous- 
ness one of the foremost instruments of 
Christian civilization. 

Vatiey City, N. Dax. 


> 





Roadtown: A Multiple Home 


BY MILO HASTINGS 


[The theory of “Roadtown” seems unassailable on paper, just as the profits in bee 
keeping or chicken farming. Whether it will work in practice or not remains to be seen. It 
is certainly a novel proposition that deserves careful attention.—Ep1Tor.] 


which will live a million people, 
is the startling prophecy of Edgar 
S. Chambless, of New York City. 

Mr. Chambless is a patent expert and 
has devoted half a lifetime to the devel- 
opment of his universal housing scheme 
which he calls the Roadtown. His dom- 
inating idea has been the finding of a 
way to use the many inventions that are 
now made unavailable by our fashion of 
individual house construction and the 
private monopoly of transit and conduit 
franchises. After working on various 


A HOUSE a thousand miles long, in 


forms of model cities and co-operative 
homes, Mr. Chambless hit upon the re- 
markable scheme of building a continu- 
ous house and putting a railroad and all 
the pipes and wires in the basement. 
With the combination of express and 
local train service; such a line of houses 
would start from the outer end of the 
present rapid transit lines and extend to 
the limits of the commuting distance. 
But the commuting range need not de- 
termine the ultimate length of the line 
of Roadtown, for with two hundred and 
fifty families to the mile, and tillable land 


EDGAR S. CHAMBLESS, 
The inventor of Roadtown. 
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ROADTOWN: A MULTIPLE HOME 














BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ROADTOWN 
Winding its way thru the country. 


on either side the house line, and power 
available at every point, the Roadtown 
will not have far to build out until it will 
become a distinct industrial community 
housing a mixt population of commuters, 
gardeners and craftsmen. 

The great nations of the ancient world 
arose in arid countries because irrigation 
forced co-operation and taught the ad- 
vantages of united action. In the coun- 
try and village today houses are built in- 
dividually. From sheer lack of room 
to build separately, men in the city 
have been forced into housing many 
families in one building. Because of 
this co-operation city apartments have 
comforts and conveniences which private 


houses can only have at much greater 
cost per resident. But the very lack of 
room that has forced the construction of 
the co-operative apartment house has de- 
prived its occupants of the light, air, 
quiet, and privacy which are more essen- 
tial to comfort than the mechanical utili- 
ties which the compactness and co-opera- 
tive construction of the apartment house 
makes feasible. 

The city man, especially if he has chil- 
dren, will spend from one to three hours 
a day on board a train and tramp half a 
mile thru all kinds of weather to secure 
a home in the suburbs where he can have 
light, air and privacy and a place for his 
child to dig in the dirt. 
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The continuous house or Roadtown 
proposes to extend the city into the coun- 
try and combine the advantages of the 
apartment house and those of the subur- 
ban home. We may even go further and 
say that it proposes to combine the apart- 
ment house with the farm, for there will 
be five acres of land per family within a 
mile of the house line, an acreage in ex- 
cess of that required to support a family 
in many forms of intensive agriculture. 

The Roadtown houses are to be built 


along the right of way and hauled bi a 
work train to its place in the structu-e, 
the saving as compared with pres:nt 
methods of house construction will be 
unprecedented. 

A like saving will occur in all plunb- 
ing and wiring, for in the place of our 
present ridiculous system of street con- 
duits, the pipes and wires of Roadtown 
will be placed in an accessible passa:e- 
way beneath the building. So simple will 
be the installation of an additional pipe 
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ONE METHOD OF ARRANGEMENT 
Showing side stairway workroom, shower bath and toilet combined. 


of cement, Thomas A. Edison having 
donated his cement pouring patents upon 
the understanding that the Roadtown is 
to be incorporated with non-dividend 
paying stock and financed by 5 per cent. 
bonds, thus permitting the full benefits 
of the economies involved to go to the 
inhabitants in the form of reduced rents 
or improved services. 

As the Roadtown excavation can be 
made with a steam shovel, the building 
constructed of sand and rock found 


or wire that the poorest laboring man in 
Roadtown may have in his home the best 
gas, water and sewerage service, steam 
heat, electric light and power, vacuum 
for sweeping, refrigeration in the sum- 
mer time, telephone, signal bells which 
can be turned on to announce the ap- 
proach of the train and many other 
forms of gas, liquid or electrical servants 
now in existence or yet to be invented. 

For the sake of convenience, sightli- 
ness and the avoidance of grade.crossing, 
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the Roadtown railroad will be put in the 
basement. As the floor of the house may 
be raised sufficiently to leave an ample 
space for ventilation, the air conditions 
will not be those of a tunnel or city sub- 
way, but simply that of a shaded trench. 
The Boyes Monorail, patents of which 
have been donated to Roadtown, is as 
noiseless a means of transportation as is 
an electric automobile. The Boyes car 
is not built on the order of a heavy sub- 
way train but is as light as a bicycle per 
passenger, each section being only eight 
feet long, which are held together by 
couplings protected with a _ rubber 
washer. Each of these train sections 
runs on a single wheel which forms the 
armature of the motor, thus eliminating 
all gearing. The wheels are broad and 
are leather-faced, thus eliminating noise 
and securing a traction grip which 
makes possible the use of an exceedingly 
light car and hence greatly increases the 
speed which can be obtained from a 
given amount of power. 

The Roadtown of any considerable 
length will be equipped with one local 
and two express tracks. Express sta- 
tions will be about five miles apart, and a 
single local train will oscillate between 
stations, 

Not only will the railroad serve for 
the transportation of passengers but it 
may be used as a freight line at night 
and for delivery service at all times. 
This latter function means elimination of 
nine-tenths of the present cost of the dis- 
tribution of mail, food and parcels. 

So great, indeed, are the possibilities 
of this delivery system that the inventor 
of Roadtown believes that it will result 
in the work of cooking being entirely re- 
moved from the home and centered in 
large cook shops like modern bakeries. 
Moreover, Mr. Chambless goes further 
and insists that in all light manufacturing 
industries the cheap power and econom- 
ical transportation will cause the machine 
to return to the worker’s home, which 
with the aid of co-operative marketing 
that would naturally follow will give the 
machine operator the same free indus- 
trial existence that the farmer now 
enjoys. 

_ There is no street in Roadtown. There 
is no need of vehicles, except for pleas- 
uve turnouts and these will be kept in 
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barns and garages located at points 
where roads or turnpikes cross the Road- 
town. The paths for pedestrains, bicy- 
cles and rubber tired roller skates will 
be provided upon the roof. The placing 
of the street upon the roof not only 
forms the grandest kind of a promenade 
imaginable, but it frees the land on both 
sides of the house for private parks or 
gardens. 

The Roadtown, winding its way across 
the country like a Chinese wall, presents 
a very unusual picture to the imagination 
of a man whose mental stock of house 
images consists of a variegated selection 
of cubes, rectangles, pyramids, cones and 
domes. A frequent first comment upon 
seeing a picture of Roadtown is, “I 
wouldn’t live in a thing like that.” 

When, upon fuller explanation, the 
home dreamer is informed that this queer 
snakey appearance which he at first finds 
so objectionable involves a fundamental 
saving in construction and in the instal- 
lation and operation of the numerous 
utilities that are to render the Roadtown 
home a place of easy comfort, an interest 
is aroused that ripens into enthusiasm on 
the part of those whose nature is of the 
type that welcomes the new. 

Those who by nature are conserva- 
tive and who prefer to let “well enough” 
alone may dismiss the subject of the con- 
tinuous house with various unstudied 
criticisms usually based upon its failure 
to supply some supposed need of modern 
life that is itself the direct result of our 
present type of living. An amusing ex- 
ample of such criticism was the case of a 
man in New York City who, while look- 
ing at a picture of a Roadtown with the 


. green fields and forests stretching away 


for miles on either side, said with an air 
of final dismissal, “Why, there would be 
no place for the children to play.” 

A criticism frequently raised is that 
the Roadtown home will lack privacy. 
The criticism is a natural one; the Road- 
town proposes to house many families 
under one roof, and that is just what we 
go to the country to avoid. But to ob- 
ject to a communal roof for itself alone 
would be to worship a fetish of senti- 
ment. Roofs do not concern our daily 
lives. The thing to which we object is 
the realization of the presence of our 
neighbors or the fear that others may 
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spy or eavesdrop upon our own affairs. 
In either case the mischief-maker is one 
of the five senses. Nearness in feet and 
inches is meaningless; men lost in ad- 
joining chambers of a dark mine with a 
few feet of rock between them are as 
utterly alone as if at the opposite poles 
of the earth. 

The Roadtown homes will be sep- 
arated by a monolithic concrete wall 
which will be impervious to all ordinary 
sounds. That the. presence of the me- 
chanical transportation beneath and the 
recreative travel above, both of which 


these God-given utilities by planting in 
front of our windows the dust and noi e 
and publicity of traffic. 

The Roadtown home is not only pri- 
vate but it is the most private home pos- 
sible to construct and yet retain the co- 
operative services of civilization. There 


is no street, no house across the street. 
no windows across the court. The space 
in front of our window is private as our 
useless roofs are now private, and thi: 
privacy does not only apply to vision biit 
to sound as well, for in the open air 
sound will not turn thru a ninety degree 














SEPARATE HOUSES. 
The Roadtown principle as applied to detached villas. 


will be made noiseless, seems more of an 
interference with privacy than our pres- 
ent suburban or village streets is due to 
the fact that at present we are used to 
having the roof and cellar space private, 
and for that matter useless. The Road- 
town takes these now wasted spaces and 
turns them into traffic ways for which 
they are more fitted than our present 
streets. Better still, the present street 
and alley or courtyard spaces become 
private. Our light and air and chance 
to get at the soil must be thru the ver- 
tical. walls of the house. Now we mar 


angle. The sound of voices on the roof 
or in the neighboring house will not be 
heard in the Roadtown home tho the 
windows he wide open. 

That the Roadtown is mechanically 
feasible no one will seriously question. 
That the financial and legal phases of the 
proposition will speedily work them- 
selves out when the people decide that 
they wish to live in Roadtowns must, in 
the light of numerous modern achieve 
ments, likewise be conceded. The ma- 
terialization of the Roadtown will ulti 
mately rest in the scale that weighs th: 
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pleasures and comforts and profits of the 
resident against the cost of living. Is the 
Roadtown economical? The -inventor 
says that it is, remarkably so, and that 
an eight room house in Roadtown will 
rent for $20. But in addition to specific 
figures or estimates Mr. Chambless lays 
down fundamental principles which, if 
valid, would give the Roadtown civiliza- 
tion marked economic advantages when 
compared with existing country and 
town. 

Three of these principles may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Transportation in all its phases is a 
growing factor in the cost of living. 

2. The increase in volume and speed 
of transportation tends to distribute 
population in lines. 

3. The prevalence of the present dis- 
jointed and wasteful scheme of the trans- 
ference of ownership from producer to 
consumer depends upon the disjointment 
of the mechanical scheme of distribution 
and will disappear when the mechanism 
is unified. 

The first proposition needs but little 
elaboration. It is the most evident fea- 


ture of the growth of modern civiliza- 


tion. Not only is the increase of travel, 
especially the daily travel of the urban- 
ite from home to business, and the carry- 
ing of solid commodities by rail, wagon 
and dumb-waiter to be considered, but 
water, gas, intelligence and all other 
pipe and wire conveyed commodities be- 
long in the same classification. The 
Roadtown is the first type of dwelling or 
city that concedes to transportation the 
chief place in house planning and that 
makes it an integral part of home life, 
planning for not only present but future 
needs. 

The second principle is to be seen 
plainly at work in the present distribu- 
tion of suburban population. On Long 
Island, within three miles of Madison 
Square, is a large area of open ground 
while along the main line railroads lead- 
ing out of New York City, almost solid 
city extends for thirty miles. The Road- 
town is a concrete recognition of this 
tendency and depends for its efficiency 
on the fact that all service supplied by 
rails, pipes and wires can be-more cheap- 
ly supplied in a straight line than in the 
ramifying or gridiron arrangement 
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founded upon the scheme of distribution 
by horse drawn vehicles. 

The third principle upon which the in- 
ventor of Roadtown lays stress is an out- 
growth of the other two. When by de- 
liberate. planning we unite transporta- 
tion and housing in the most economical 
form we find that the entire population 
will live »pon the main line, where they 
may receive any goods or service from 
any other point on the line by a single 
mechanism of transportation. For illus- 
tration, the Roadtown gardener is in 
direct telephone communication with the 
other inhabitants of the line, including 
the co-operative cook shops. He can 
ship his truck directly from his own sta- 
tion to the consumer. It is hard to see 
where the three to five middlemen, who 
now get in between the truck grower and 
the consumer, and absorb from 40 to 60 
per cent. of the profit, will find a foot- 
hold in Roadtown. 

The logical outcome of the co-opera- 
tive nature of Roadtown mechanics will 
be co-operation in Roadtown commerce. 
Tho many are in ignorance of the fact, 
millions of dollars’ worth of farm produce 
is now marketed in this country co-oper- 
atively, and the amount is growing rap- 
idly. The Roadtown will make co- 
operation the natural and simplest way 
for the distribution of publicly produced 
utilities and privately produced commod- 
ities. 

The Roadtown with such co-operation 
would eliminate the principal evils for 
which socialism is proposed as a remedy, 
but by natural rather than legal means. 
The Roadtown requires no great political 
organization or revolution to make it a 
reality. If its co-operative feature em- 
bodies, as the inventor claims, such re- 
markable economies as to successfully 
compete with present industrial methods, 
co-operative Roadtowns will simply 
grow out from the cities and across the 
farms and our congested centers, com- 
petitive wastes and the private ownership 
of public utilities will come to an end as 
stagecoaches and muzzle-loading shot- 
guns came to an end. 

Until some one is able to show a flaw 
in Mr. Chambless’s reckoning of human 
nature or the figures submitted by the 
engineers who have estimated upon the 
cost of the Roadtown we must accept the 
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endless house as one of the probable in- 
novations of the near future—and a 
weird and wonderful innovation it will 
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be, revolutionizing our entire comrver- 
cial, social and artistic life. 
New York Ciry. 
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‘BY E. P. POWELL 


Autmor or “Tue Country Home,” Etc. 


it has no spring. The oranges hang 

on all winter, and at the same time 
blossoms crowd the fruit. It is a noble 
sight; green foliage, as beautiful green 
as ever vou saw ; white bloom and golden 
fruit all together. Plums throw out their 
blossoms almost unnoticed, and the 
cherry trees stand in white, without a 
worshiper. Peaches, with that almost 
human blush of theirs, attract even less 
attention ; for they are always in bloom— 
November, January, March and June are 
all one to them. But here at the North 
all the world cries out a welcome to the 
bursting cherry bloom. It is the divid- 


| LOVE my Florida home—only that 


ing line between snowbanks and plowing 


days, shouting days, bonfire days, cow- 
slip and anemone days. 

What a fine thing it is to get out into 
the woods, for the first time, of a spring 
day, to find the first flowers and hear the 
brooks bounding off, carrying the last 
blocks of ice and snow. They will melt 
them to run the mill with. One should 
never grow old so long as he can feel the 
world recreating itself in the meadows 
and finding the springs of life hidden in 
the hillside glens. Dear little mouse ears 
and anemones, you preach immortality. 

Yet I love the everlasting life of Flor- 
ida; the perpetual summer, with edges 
of autumn. It does not know winter, 
and as for spring, it is so dovetailed with 
the other seasons that the birds some- 
times mate at the wrong time, and all life 
is puzzled when to push out its new 
thoughts. The years have no New Years 
and Christmas comes while we are still 
picking oranges. No wonder the black 
folk celebrate it as they do the Fourth 
of July, with horns and firecrackers. 

Day before yesterday the daffodils 
here in New York looked out from un- 
der the half-thawed hedge rows, to see 


the first bluebirds sailing over, with a 
clear cry of joy. It was too cool for iny 
comfort, but I felt that the season of 
flowers and fruits had begun. I do not 
wonder that the poets love daffodils; 
they are so hearty and generous—-sjlit 
all open with their doubleness. Right 
over the snowbanks they hang their 
heads with a whole soulfulness that says 
winter is over and spring is here. Their 
doubleness is like a thick, warm hood, 
and indeed they need it. 

That is the difference. New York has 
spring, and Florida knows nothing about 
it. Yesterday I walked among the 
tulips. It is a companionable flower, 
and there is nowhere else anything so 
given to blossom in proportion to the 
stalk. I think one or two tulips, or a 
dozen of them, look lonesome about the 
garden; but if you will grow half an 
acre of tulips you will see how they nod 
to each other all day and are happy. 
They are great ozone breeders, and one 
of your best works as a home builder in 
the country is to create good air. I have 
two thousand tulip blossoms at work for 
me each year and none too many. 

Today I smelled lilacs. There are 
twenty varieties of them—all the product 
of art; that is, of brains and Nature. 
Here again one should have enough of 
them. A single lilac bush was well 
enough in our mother’s days, but you 
know it soon got plucked bare and was 
every way lonely. Have a big group of 
them if possible, and, best of all, have 
them somewhere about the outbuildings; 
the barns where the cows are shedded 
and where associations of milk are too 
generally left to rubbish or worse. Cre- 
ate your stables among the warm-hearted 
flowers, the ozone breeders and health 
givers. Let the milk pail come in fla- 
vored with lilacs and mock orange. Ani- 
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mals like it, and the whole home feels 
the influence. Some of my lilacs are 
down by the brook in the pasture, for 
they are great drinkers. I found my first 
hen’s nest the other day under a lilac 
bush. There were seven eggs in it, and 
I was as glad as I was when I found my 
capful e eggs in my boyhood days. 
Hens are wonderful workers, but the 
best thing about them is their knack of 
piling up eggs in odd places. 

Always make the best of everything. 
I see so much of the second best and the 
third best; lilac bushes and folks alike. 
But a perfect lilac bush, fed generously, 
with plenty of elbow room, hanging all 
thru May with hundreds of clusters of 
bloom ; the articulation of joy, why, that 
is something; and if you have a dozen 
sorts, full of bud and bloom, white and 
red and blue and crimson, double, semi- 
double and single, floating their perfume 
together in a song of vegetable Esper- 
ranto, why then you have something 
worth the while. I pity the man who 
tries to make a country home without 
the beautiful. 

Tomorrow I will walk down the apple 
orchard, by the brook. The odor is bet- 
ter than that of the orange orchard, 
where I slept in March. Here again is 
health. I heard of a man who cut down 
his apple trees because he was tired of 
fighting his rivals, the moths and insects. 
He was whipped. He might at least 
have left the trees for the blossoms and 
the ozone. Every apple tree is a family 
doctor, and the blossoms at least we get 
without a contest. It is worth the while 
always to fight for what we have. Na- 
ture (God) knows what He is at; trying 
not only to feed us, but to create us, to 
make men of us. I do not envy the days 
when we got our:apples by simply plant- 
ing the trees (only really no such time 
ever existed, for seventy-five years ago 
we trimmed and we pruned and we 
grafted, and we had bad years and we 
made soul muscle by struggle; no other 
way ever was or will be). It surely 
needs the brains as well as the hands to 
make good apples, and I hope: it always 
will. Our fathers whipped England, but 
they whipped a lot of other things, and, 
best of all, the tendency to loutness and 
enfeeblement. Old orchards were not 
degenerate affairs at forty years of age. 


I pick from two trees that are one hun- 
dred and nineteen years old; hearty 
old mothers of apples they are yet. 

Next week I will walk in a garden of 
strawberries. There are thirty sorts, all 
named, and each one in its way is the 
best of all. There are cardinals and gen- 
erals among them and Senators; each 
one doing his best for the good of his 
constituents as usual. I would like to 
be remembered by a huge and delicious 
strawberry. I advise you to have a 
strawberry garden, and every morning 
to take note of the new sorts as they 
crimson under the sun. Ah, what a de- 
light it is to stroll up and down these 
aisles of Nature every morning before 
the dew is off. Better to have you also 
with me, my Gilbert, to tell who is who 
in the garden and where we shall dig 
out a sort as only good. There is one 
thing better in this world than all else, 
and that is a tested friend, and I advise 
you to grow a few as you do your straw- 
befries. But if you have them, associate 
them well with your garden life. There 
is no reason why our living should be so 
close and so prosaic. Get a song into it 
some way, a bit of the melody with 
which Nature runs the world. 

In Florida we have the daffodils and 
the strawberries, but not the tulips and 
the lilacs; only the berries ripen in win- 
ter, and that is not right, as any one can 
tell them. But hens cackle all winter in 
Florida, and bees work every month, al- 
tho they never seem to be in a hurry. I 
go by the hives, and they do not notice 
me. I have heard that, in time, they 
will forget to lay away a surplus, but not 
yet at least, for every one of the three 
hundred orange trees in my neighbor’s 
orchard ‘has a half a hive full of joyous 
workers. I think that with bees work 
is pleasure, as it is with a few of us. But 
in my Northern garden the bee is first 
to note the oncoming of spring,.and it 
would seem very unnatural not to find 
him of a warm day tumbling about for 
exercise like a schoolboy and sucking 
every maple chip. Half of the fellows 
never come home again, for March is 
tricky. 

The birds also! For here at the New 
York end they are home builders, and 
they are sweeter singers. There is no 
comparison between the mocking bird 











rattling all his conceits and his cousin, 
the catbird, putting into music his do- 
mestic loves and cares. It is with them 
as with us, that the homeless are song- 
less. A man or a woman without a 
family needs to be born again; in his soul 
is only silence. In Florida the cardinal 
bird would begin the March day, over in 
my neighbor's orange grove, with 
a-wack, a-wack, a-wack. After a while 
he would come over into my pines, with 
get-up, get-up, get-up. What the fellow 
really meant I cannot say, only it 
sounded like a broad hint (to some of 
my friends, of course) to get out of bed 
and wait on the morning. 

It is astounding how much on these 
yellow Florida mornings will turn up to 
be done. The weeds have grown an inch 
above the melon hills; that would mean 
six inches a week. A-wack, a-wack, 
a-wack ; get-up, get-up, sure enough, and 
take the hoe. Trees must be trimmed, 
for they are on the jump, and the beans 
climb their poles like boys going up ap- 
ple trees ; they must be tied. Strawber- 
ries must be picked for breakfast. Dear 
me, what would Nature do without you 
and me? 

The quail leads his family thru the 
grasses, calling bob-white, bob-white, 
and the wood doves, two and two always, 
flutter up, with only a mild alarm, for 
they are learning that with me they are 
safe. I hate a man who will kill a use- 
ful bird, and despise a woman who will 
wear bird plumage. In fact, the man 
with the gun is only the savage and a 
dangerous neighbor. Our blessed robins 
are protected in Florida, but when they 
come across some of the Middle States 
they are mercilessly slaughtered. We 
need a national game law for our birds 
of passage; an Interstate Commission to 
preserve for us our most useful allies. 

At the North birds and bird life are 
different. The robin no longer chaffs 
about one thing and another, in the bay- 
heads and pine groves, but comes to 
your lawns and your doors. He and his 
mate are building in the vines over my 
window. All summer I shall have per- 
sonal fellowship with my catbirds, and I 
am half inclined to grow a little fence 
corner full of bull thistles, just to make 
the goldfinches happy. That is asking a 
little too much, however, and instead 
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they shall have some more columbine 
seed. Let us live to love, and then w: 
shall love to live. 

I like Florida, because you can go any- 
where without roads. “Yaas, suh. Roads 
ain’t necessary, suh. It’s monstrous nicer 
to go under the trees and have shade 
everywhere.” This is not to save time. 
for of all things the negro cares least for 
clock ticks. It is the shade he cares for 
and the general feeling of freedom. 
Fences do hem us in wonderfully and 
police all our movements. Of all races 
the African most dislikes restraint. He 
is a believer in the happiness philosophy ; 
it is ludicrous, in comparison, to see our 
Saxon folk trying to be happy. Our 
hymns are monstrously lugubrious. The 
negro’s religion is positive and present 
bliss ; our is only a hope for bliss hereaf- 
ter. “Yes, suh, Mr. Powell,” says my 
colored teamster, “we believes in shade 
and in sunshine, bof of em, suh; but we 
don’t hanker after goin’ two miles to get 
a watermillion, in the sun, tween two 
fences, when we can jess as well get em 
by goin’ one mile in the shade.” 

Yet I have gone on building fences, 
mostly from Yankee instinct; shutting 
out range cattle and getting rid of the 
cattle tick; doing everything possible to 
make the razorback unhappy, purely 
from the economic standpoint. It sim- 
ply does not pay to be savages. But 
does it pay to make ourselves uncom- 
fortable with restraint? After all, is 
there anything better than to find out the 
world which is about us? It seems to 
me this is the real business of life, to find 
out everything we can of what is going 
on within the range of our senses. When 
I take this viewpoint I am not quite so 
sure that a moderate savage has not the 
better of us. Perhaps it depends on the 
degree of civilization. Over civilization, 
that cuts out all the natural, is responsi- 
ble for a deal of human waste. 

In a world of cherries and wild straw- 
berries. what can one say pleasantly of a 
twenty-five foot front city lot and a life 
hemmed in by a house of planed boards, 
nailed and lathed and plastered, adding 
the latest pattern of wall paper? Maybe 
a social pittipat compensates somewhat 
for this sort of prison life, and maybe a 
few holidays, and a pew in the church, 
three feet by seven, make up for the re- 
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ligion that finds God in the groves and 
hears a sermon in the brooks. Maybe 
you are content with those formal calls 
that you exchange with formalized neigh- 
bors; and have never heard God call you, 
somewhere in the chambers of Nature, 
as he called the beautiful boy Samuel. 
You need not call to account the gen- 
uineness of this voice; for neither you 
nor I know what a perfect human organ- 
ism can hear, or what, by and by, human 
folk will be able to see; only the bondage 
of ordinary social life is something piti- 
ful. 

Florida, as generally seen, is of little 
value either for pleasure or health. A 
wise lady said to me: “I dread tourists. 
Of all people on earth the professional 
tourist sees Jeast. The tide runs South- 
ward, and then again Northward, a good 
deal as the crowd runs at a State fair— 
from the biggest pumpkin to the fastest 
horse. The people know them, and pluck 
them finely with show resorts, show ac- 
commodations and show prices; and they 
go home knowing nothing of the land.” 
With her I hate a hotel that only gaps 
for the human tide and is itself identified 
with rush and flow. Its numbered cells, 
where they send you for the night, are 
undeniably a trifle larger than those at 
the station house or the jail. I wish 
rather to pay for rest, for peace, for hon- 
esty and for good will. In fact, I can- 
not see any connection between the tour- 
ist hotel and Florida. 

It is a pitiful lot, to live on the outer 
rim of life, and to discover, possibly, 
that your real knowledge of the universe 
is no greater than that of your collie or 
your Morgan. I was stooping in my 
garden, and saw a very tiny ant, one of 
those bits of anatomy that you wonder 
survive at all. This infinitesimal marvel 
was killing the larva of a beetle as tiny 
as himself. For half an hour he dodged 
the limbs of his rival, but had him at 
last ready for portage. To the ant the 
universe was the diameter of an inch, 
within which lay his life work, his hero- 
ism and his history. Our own lives are 
only relatively larger, mainly because the 
schools refuse to educate the senses. In- 
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stead one must load his skull with tabu- 
lated facts; and he is educated when the 
garret is full. 

If you want peace and rest, not show 
or pretense, central Florida gives you 
more of it, out of tourist range, among 
hills and small lakes, than any other spot 
on earth. I do not go to Florida for the 
hotels and the crowds, but for the pine 
woods and the orange groves and the 
gardens filled with wild flowers, just as 
God planted them “eastward in Eden.” 
I love New York for its progress, its im- 
provements, its science in orchard grow- 
ing, its stock laws and its general up-to- 
dateness. I love Florida for its wildness 
and its primitiveness. We have been go- 
ing ahead so fast since my boyhood it is 
delicious to deliberately turn back and 
try it over again. The other day a man 
with a telephone came to my door, and I 
let him fasten his novelty in my study. 
He assured me that I would find it a 
great thing, for I could talk with my 
neighbors and call up the stores. I sup- 
pose we will soon have our telephone tea 
parties. 

But in Florida May is lost among the 
months. Its natural work has already 
been done by its predecessors. It has no 
one specific and beautiful place among 
its fellows. Here in New York it is a 
month of promises, when the bosom of 
the earth is bared to seed. The mosaic 
which constitutes a happy home and a 
prosperous year lies everywhere ready 
for use. There are infinite pieces, and 
much depends upon how we put these to- 
gether. A big May Duke cherry tree 
wraps my balcony in its loving arms and 
is pushing its blossom clusters into my 
hammock. I am not a Japanese to wor- 
ship cherry flowers, but God in the 
cherry tree and in all that it gives to me 
or pledges is very near. My May Duke 
will soon give me big bunches of crim- 
son fruit, instead of white blossoms, and 
after that will come the consumer’s check, 
but all the time the best part will have 
been what has gone into character, as 
love and life. Just now I love best New 
York. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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Spring Fashions in Fiction 
THO it is too early yet to determine 
this season’s particular fad in fiction, it 


is safe to say that The Tower of Ivory’ 
was cut after last year’s styles. Mrs. 


1Tower oF Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 








———— 


Atherton’s books are too intellige:t 
about their morals. Not that the cha.- 
acters in them have any, but they hara-s 
the reader, playing hide-and-seek with 
the possibility that since they know 
what decency is, they might develo; 
some. This is the story of an illicit love 
in a Baedeker setting. The scenes are 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “The Tower of Ivory.” (Macmillan.) 
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laid partly in Munich and partly in Eng- 
land. The heroine, an American, is a 
woman of the streets who has become a 
great prima donna and the idol of 
opera-loving Munich, The 
hero is the younger son of 
a noble English house, and 
is a vague and indolent 
character, the plaything of 
the women and the gods. 
The victim is his young 
American wife, whom he 
marries for her money and 
then sacrifices upon the 
fires of his passion for the 
prima donna. The story 
revolves around the fierce 
ardors and recoils of the 
heroine and the. esthetics 
of the author. Margar- 
rethe Styr is one of Mrs. 
Atherton’s typical lurid 
women, who, if she were 
translated into the animal world, would 
be a cross between a hyena and a 
panther. After thirteen years of disso- 
lute life she suddenly discovers a mind, 
a voice and a disgust for her pres- 
ent mode of life. She goes to Ger- 
many and becomes great thru her voice 
and virtuous thru social retirement and 
a moral deodorization which is very 
carefully explained to us by. this astute 
novelist. But, with the appearance of 
John Ordham, the young Englishman, 
her tower of ‘virtue is shaken and it 
is only the blanket of her reputation 
as a singer that conceals the fact that 
she reverts to the woman of the 
streets. When, in the end, as she is 
about to yield to Ordham, she commits 
suicide, the reader feels that it is the 
moral triumph of the artist and not of 
the woman. 

The story drags with long accounts of 
the Wagnerian operas as presented by 
the heroine; with dissertations upon 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones, and with de- 
scriptions of house furnishings and toi- 
lets that would do credit to a column 
in some society journal. The reader has 
the peculiar sensation that everything in 
the book gradually becomes lithe, lan- 
guorous and intense, and that every per- 
son wears some lotus flower of evil. Be- 
fore Mrs. Atherton writes another novel 
she should treat her characters for over- 


WARRINGTON DAWSON, 


Author of “The Scar.” 
(Small, Maynard.) 
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developed senses and undeveloped eth- 
ics. 
With the next books the evergreen of 
sectional antagonism and the negro prob- 
lem has put out new leaves. 
The author of The Scar* 
had a nightmare about the 
South, mistook it for a 
vision, and wrote a book. 
The romance of the story 
is a blank sheet upon 
which he automatically 
throws pictures of the hor- 
rors of the “new South” as 
he conceives it. A schem- 
ing Northern girl comes 
South, marries into a pov- 
erty - stricken Southern 
family, and then finds it 
impossible to adjust her- 
self to circumstances. A 
dingy succession of mis- 
fortunes and disgraces fol- 
low. Mr. Dawson was evidently ob- 
sessed by the title of his book. The men 
of the story are futile hookworm heroes 
or villains, either incipient or advanced. 
Tle women are viragos and adven- 
tufesses, now and then lighted by some 
pallid candle character whom the author 
presents as a type of gentle Southern 
womanhood. This writer has been guil- 
ty of too much literary license within a 
limited area. 

Octave Thanet, in By Inheritance,’ 
takes the same problems as those of 
“The Scar”—Southern poverty, sectional 
prejudices, and the negro—pbut she 
throws over them a humorous tolerance 
and a gilding of dramatic romance and 
adventure which will give the veracity 
of her book the proper flavor for both 
Northern and Southern intellectual pal- 
ates. It is the veracity of such books 
that usually makes them unpalatable. 
She emphasizes the educational feature 
of the negro problem in the person of a 
young negro graduate of Harvard. He 
is the protégé of a Northern white 
woman, whose conscience repressed in 
her all instinctive thoughts of race supe- 
riority until she came South. Once in 
that section, however, she finds that the 
social and moral creed of generations of 





2THe Scar. By Warrington Dawson. Boston: Small, 
aygeers & Co. $1.50. 

*By Inmerttance. By Octave Thanet. 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 
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Southern whites is stronger than her 
conscientious scruples. When the young 
negro comes South his benefactress has 
by that time yielded to the code, and is 
unable to receive him socially. There- 
after he becomes the Ishmael of the 


both hero and heroine are negroes—the 
man intellectually educated and a pari«h, 
the woman industrially educated and |:e- 
loved by both blacks and whites. [n 
spite, however, of its problematic nature, 
the novel is primarily dramatic. Each 


FRONTISPIECE OF “BY INHERITANCE.” 


By Octave Thanet. 


story, neither one with his own race nor 
with the white. His gradual awakening 
to the fact that academic education has 
unfitted him for life in that environment 
forms the chief interest of the story. 
The unusual feature of this book is that 


(Bobbs, Merrill.) 


incident is a small drama imbedded in 
Southern scenery and romance. 

Lost Face* is a collection of stories 
written in Mr. London’s familiar vein. 


‘Lost Facer. By Jack London. New York: The 
MacMillan Company. $1.50. 


tion. 


to d 
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The scenes are laid in the savage North- 
west of which he is the inimitable paint- 
er. He inclines to Promethean situa- 
tions of suffering and cruelty, of which 
the first story in this series is an illustra- 
tion. A trader is about to be tortured 
to death by the Indians. By a clever 
ruse he escapes the torture and obtains 
quick death. A succession of such sto- 
ries, in which suspense and physical ag- 
ony play a large part, follows, with one 
exception, “Spot” is one of Mr. Lon- 
don’s dog stories that never fail to ex- 
cite interest and sympathy. It is a nota- 
ble fact that this author may tell many 
significant tales about men with a streak 
of dog in them and become tedious to 
the reader, but when he tells about dogs 
with a streak of man in them the reader 


MISS MIRIAM MICHELSON, 


Author of “The Awakening of Zojas.” 
Doubleday, Page.) 


follows him with enthusiasm. Mr. Lon- 
don’s genius lies in canine psychology. 
The essential note of variety has been 
struck in this collection of four stories 
by Miriam Michelson. The Awakening 
of Zojas’ is a scientific adaptation of 
the Rip Van Winkle legend. Dr. Rossi, 
a famous scientist, believes that he has 
discovered a sleeping draft by which a 
man may pass the various years of his 
life in different decades of history. He 
administers this to young Zojas, who 
awakes a hundred years later amid condi- 





°Tue AWAKENING oF Zojas. By Miriam Michelson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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tions and events with which he is entirely 
unfamiliar. It is an interesting point in 
the story that one hundred years before 
Zojas had been a lawless highwayman. 
On awakening he becomes the leader of a 
revolution. Sf the three remaining sto- 
ries, the most vivid in both narrative and 
descriptive coloring is the Norse story, 
“The Cradle.” 

Little Brother o’ Dreams* is a fra- 
grant idyl of a child with the beam of 
poetry in his mind. It is a delicate 
score of idealism too difficult for the 


average child to hear and too aerial for 
the general public. 
a 


Social England 


One of the direct results of the great 
and increasing attention which has been 
given in England in the last ten years 
to social conditions and their ameliora- 
tion has been a stimulus to historical re- 
search into social conditions in other cen- 
turies; and a remarkably good example 
of the valuable and scholarly results that 
are accruing in Mr. A. Abram’s Social 
England in the Fifteenth Century. 
From many points of view the fifteenth 
century stands out prominently in Eng- 
lish history. It witnessed the break- 
down of medieval institutions and 
ideals. Feudalism was weakened but not 
destroyed; for from many aspects Eng- 
land is still a feudal country with the 
House of Lords as the barrier. against 
democracy. The fifteenth century, 
moreover, saw almost the ending of serf- 
dom, which was followed by the rise of 
the yeomanry in rural England, and of 
a prosperous and wealthy class in Lon- 
don and the large towns made possible 
by an increasing domestic and export 
trade. The flocking of people from the 
country to the towns also had its be- 
ginnings in the fifteenth century; and 
the century more than any preceding one 
was essentially a century of political, 
religious, economic and social change. 
The materials for its historical study are 
scant and fragmentary and widely scat- 
tered, and when unearthed they do not 





*LitrLe BrotHer o’ Dreams. By Elaine Goodale 
Eastman. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1. 

1SocraL ENGLAND IN THE FirreentH Century. A 
Stupy or tHe Errects or Economic Conpitions. By 
A. Abram, B.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. xvi, 243. $1. 
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cover the whole of England or touch all 
the aspects of national life as amply as 
could be desired. Fifteenth century 
municipal records have not been drawn 
upon by Mr. Abram as fully as was pos- 
sible; otherwise there might not have 
been the gaps there are in Social Eng- 
land in the Fifteenth Century, as re- 
gards the housing of the laboring 
classes and the licensing system when 
that system was administered by the 
municipal authorities and free from any 
supervision from the central govern- 
ment. But with this exception all that 
there is in print has been drawn upon by 
Mr. Abram with completeness and care; 
and the result is the best book, as yet 
published, which is concerned with 
economic and social conditions in the fif- 
teenth century. 

The aim which Mr. Stephenson set 
before himself in writing his book about 
The Elizabethan People* was to supply a 
framework for Shakespeare and his 
-plays—to show the humanity of Shakes- 
peare, with all the weaknesses, the cred- 
ulity and the faults of his age, as well 
as with its splendid virtues and its heroic 
spirit of adventure. And it must be 
freely acknowledged that Mr. Stephen- 
son has succeeded in his aim, and that a 
reading of his book will give the student 
of Shakespeare’s plays abundant new 
light and new insight into the meaning 
of many difficult and almost incompre- 
hensible passages, as well as a new re- 
alization of the. many-sidedness of 
Shakespeare’s genius. But the value of 
Mr. Stephenson’s book is not confined to 
Shakespearean students. Mr. Stephen- 
son has made a thoro search in the lit- 
erature of the Elizabethan period, and 
while his book makes no claim to be a 
complete sociological study; from con- 
temporary plays and pictures, from 
buildings and museum collections—from 
every source which can appeal to eye 
and imagination, he has built up for his 
readers a very full and detailed picture 
of the outward life of the Elizabethan 
people—their dress, their houses, their 
furniture, their domestic life, their in- 
door and outdoor amusements and 
sports, their holy seasons and holidays, 


"THE EvizaserHan PEOPLE. By Henry Thew Steph- 
i, New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. xi, 412. 
2. 





and the ceremonial observances that 
marked the great occasions of life and 
death—baptisms, marriages and fune:- 
als. With the most serious problems of 
national and social life, Mr. Stephenson 
is not concerned. He does not touc! 
upon the political life of the age, nor yct 
upon the religious, except to describe 
some of the ceremonial, religious observ- 
ances. The great mass of workers, 
rural and urban, are little regarded in 
his pages, tho he gives some description 
of the housing and clothing of the 
poorer, as well as of the richer classes, 
and ‘he also describes the sports and 
pastimes of the peasantry. Most of -his 
chapters are taken up with the appear 
ance and habits of what would now be 
called society of the Englishmen and 
women of the class of Raleigh, Drake, 
Frobisher and the other splendid Eliza- 
bethan adventurers. The Elizabethan 
men and women—especially the men, 
for the women of the present day are 
not so far behind their foremothers— 
exhibited a heroism in the bearing of 
discomfort and torture for the sake of 
correct and fashionable attire which it 
would be hard to find equalled nowa- 
days, when the wearing of a hard shirt 
front and an inordinately high and stiff 
collar is all that fashion demands of dis- 
comfort from modern man. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, a man’s courage 
was put to a severer test. “His gar- 
ments were stiffened and stuffed till the 
wearer could not move with any com- 
fort. A man in full dress was laced from 
head to foot. His doublet was laced or 
buttoned in front. The sleeves were 
often laced to the armholes. The 
doublet was laced to the hose. The hose 
was laced. Sometimes even the shoes 
were laced. A man could not dress him- 
self without assistance.” Worse still 
were the ruffs which are always asso- 
ciated with Queen Elizabeth and her 
courtiers. Mr. Stephenson tells of ruffs 
that contained eighteen or ninetecn 
yards of linen. The depth was from a 
quarter to one-third of a yard. “Imag- 
ine,” he writes, “the head of a man or 
woman like the hub of a cartwheel 
firmly gripped in the midst of a mass of 
starched linen extending a foot on all 
sides!” It might seem that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen could have fourd 
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neither time nor energy for anything ex- 
cept to don and wear their clothes. Yet 
it must be remembered that this was in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth—the days 
of England’s greatest achievements— 
and that these excesses in dress must 
have marked only the exuberance of that 
energy which was building up the great 
English speaking peoples of today. 


a 


Strictly Business. By O. Henry (Sidney 
Porter). New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.20. 

The fourth series of Mr. Sidney Por- 
ter’s (O. Henry) stories of the Four 
Million, is published under the title 
Strictly Business. The author may 
make a Thousand-and-One-Nights tale 
of New York before he is done with it. 
Apparently any three or four people in 


O. HENRY, 
Author of “Strictly Business.” (Doubleday, Page.) 


the Greater City are enough to furnish 
anew story for O. Henry. There are 
signs of haste, however, in his latest 
volume, and the hurried craftsmanship 
conceivably may carry out the implica- 
tion of the title. “The Day Resurgent” 
rebukes any such ill-natured criticism; 
for it is a tender story of Easter in the 
heart of a big Irish drayman, as he pain- 
fully reads the “History of Greece” to 
his blind old father on his only holiday 
of the week. “A Municipal Report” is a 
gtuesome tale of Nashville, in answer to 
Frank Norris’s challenge:, “Fancy a 
novel about Chicago or Buffalo, let us 
say, or Nashville, Tennessee. There are 
just three big cities in the United States 


that are ‘story cities——-New York, of 
course, New Orleans and best of the lot, 
San Francisco.” Since San Francisco 
has become the “City that Was,” it is 
well for O. Henry to discover a new 
hunting ground for the imagination as 
he does in this grim story of Nashville, 
which he ends dramatically with the 
words: “J wonder what's doing in 
Buffalo?” It is in such eldritch turns 
that O. Henry’s power consists. Mingled 
with’ the cleverness is a deeper wisdom 
of love for human beings as they are 
which makes the rarer merit of many of 
his tales. “Psyche and the Pskyscraper” 
begins : 

“If you are a philosopher you can do this 
thing; you can go to the top of a high build- 
ing, look down upon your fellow men 300 feet 
below, and despise them as insects. .. . But if 
your name happened to be Daisy, and you 
worked in an Eighth avenue candy store and 
lived in a little cold hall bedroom, five feet 
by eight, and earned $6 per week, and ate 
ten-cent lunches and were nineteen years old, 
and got up at 6.30 and worked till 9, and 
never had studied philosophy, maybe things 
would not look that way to you from the 
top of a_ skyscraper.” 

It is his union of the views of the 
philosopher and that of Daisy which is 
the unique gift of O. Henry, and which 
makes some of his stories better than the 
fantastic farragoes of slang and insight, 
adventure and irresponsible fooling that 
pad out his books. If they live, it will 
be because of the few stories like “The 
Day Resurgent.” 

& 


The Faith Healer. By William Vaughn 
Moody. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Moody has followed his success- 
ful play, “The Great Divide,” by The 
Faith Healer. It dramatizes the strange 
history of Francis Schlatter, that sin- 
gular prophet who appeared in the West 
about eighteen years ago, and performed 
many cures thru faith in his sup- 
posed miraculous powers of healing. 
Crowds of people flocked to him bring- 
ing themselves, their sick and even 
handkerchiefs for him to bless. Mar- 
velous cures were reported. When sud- 
denly declaring his mission ended he dis- 
appeared in the mountains. His body 
was reported to have been found some 
time later lving alone where it had 
fallen. Whether he escaped from the 
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crowd for rest and further spiritual 
vigils in the wilderness, or whether, hav- 
ing lost faith in his powers he fled in 
despair, will never be known. With 
such a theme much was expected of Mr. 
Moody’s drama. We cannot’say that it 
is a great play. Expectation has been 
disappointed, in spite of the literary 
finish of the dialog. The action halts 
and falters, the bewildered prophet 
comes on the stage too near the end of 
his career; he should have been shown 
in the fullness of his triumph over dis- 
ease with an acclaiming crowd pressing 
about him—then the subsequent failure 
and disappointment would enlist the 
sympathy of the reader or hearer more 
keenly. Altho the play ends with a sort 
of hope, a “new sweetness in the air” of 
souls redeemed and turning shining 
faces to greet the Easter dawn, one can- 
not shake off the impression of failure 
given in the second act and most of the 
third. And we feel that the most has 
not been made of a great theme and 
noteworthy dramatic material. 


& 


A New History of Painting in Italy from 
the Second to the Sixteenth Century. 
By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Edited by 
Edward Hutton. Vol. III. The Floren- 
tine, Umbrian and Siennese Schools of the 
Fifteenth Century. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5 net. 

This third volume of Mr. Hutton’s 
scholarly edition completes the reissue 
of a famous and standard work on Italian 
art, which has long been out of print— 
and provides that work in a handsomer 
form than it has ever had before. The 
first of this new edition’s excellencies is 
the retention of the original text verbat- 
im ; and that is supplemented with a suffi- 
cient mass of notes to correct mistakes 
und add such information as is necessary 
or really desirable. While these notes 
inake no attempt to embody the enor- 
mous bulk of critical writing on Italian 
urt that has appeared in the last half- 
century, they are fairly encyclopedic of 
modern opinion on the subject ; and they 
have been gathered from the most trust- 
worthy sources and represent all schools 
of criticism. They have not been per- 
mitted to encroach upon the text, but 
they do add materially to the value of the 
book by supplying a summary of the 
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opinions of modern art critics and arch- 
eologists on disputed things and a full 
statement of important discoveries made 
since the book was first published. The 
providing of a well-printed and well- 
made, ungarbled, and not over-encum- 
bered “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” is a 
praiseworthy achievement. The illus- 
trations are generous in number and for 
the most part fairly satisfactory in re- 
production. - 


The Divine Minstrels. A Narrative of the 
Life of Saint Francis of Assisi with his 
Companions. By Auguste Bailly. Trans- 
lated by Ernest Barnes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This charming story of St. Francis, 
into which is woven, as a delicate thread 
of gold, the romance of two of his adher- 
ents, gives vivid and sympathetic pic- 
tures of the activities, burdens, and as- 
pirations of the great saint during the 
last few years of his life. The poetic 


and appreciative descriptions of nature 
and the portrayal of the lifé of the com- 
mon people with their changing enthusi- 
asms and eager acceptance of the mar- 


velous, furnish an agreeable background 
for the presentation of the childlike sim- 
plicity of Francis, his devotion to his 
ideal of poverty, and his love for all of 
God’s creatures. In Francis’s associa- 
tion with his companions and in his re- 
lations with Clara and the lovers who 
take vows to stifle their love, the author 
finds avenues by which to lead us into 
the depths of the saint’s heart, and show 
us the secret of his power over others. 
The restrained and almost incidental nar- 
ration of the culminating scenes in the 
lovers’ history leaves much to the imag- 
ination, but the presence of this living 
human passion gives the story a keen and 
unbroken interest. The material make- 
up of the book is fortunately in keeping 
with its literary qualities, the flavor of 
which has not been lost in the transla- 
tion. 
& 


Great Issues. By Robert F. Horton. New 
— The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net. 

Dr. Horton has been for a generation 
one of the foremost leaders among the 
English Nonconformists. He has done 
much to popularize the results of biblical 
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criticism and create in religious organi- 
zations a responsive attitude toward 
modern thought. In reading Great 
Issues one feels that it is in this work 
of mediation that Dr. Horton excels 
rather than as an original thinker or in- 
vestigator. In a dozen essays he dis- 
cusses such varied themes as “Myths,” 
“Socialism,” “‘Art” and “Death,” always 
treating his subject with seriousness and 
intellectual distinction, but never with 
the penetrating insight which adds to the 
sum of human knowledge. His attempts 
in the latter direction and his excursions 
into such unaccustomed fields as that of 
“Art” show clearly his limitations. The 
author’s wide reading and long associa- 
tion with many leaders of thought, his 
moral enthusiasm and command of a 
forceful English style are everywhere 
apparent in his book. One almost hesi- 
tates to add, what nevertheless is very 
evident, that Dr. Horton has not kept 
pace with advancing thought, and the 
aforetime liberal is again entangled in 
the yoke of a conservative bondage. 
ae 

India. Impressions and Suggestions. By 

J. Keir Hardie. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch. $1.00. 

Mr. Hardie traveled for two months 
in India in 1907, investigating the condi- 
tion of the people and the workings of 
the British administration. What he 
tells is not to the credit of Great Britain. 
He finds the condition of the people 
“one of perpetual, hopeless, grinding 
poverty.” The native rulers often ex- 
tracted all they could from the peasant ; 
but the methods now employed rob him 
of his last cent and keep him in abject 
destitution. The average income of the 
Indian population is $10 per year, 
against $55 for the Russian, $195 for 
the American, and $210 for the British. 
Nct less than 75 per cent. of the harvest 
yield goes up in taxes. Formerly taxa- 
tion was based on product, now it is a 
fixed sum. Great Britain has about two 
end one-half billion dollars invested in 
India, the interest on this sum, at 5 per 
cent., amounting to $125,000,000 yearly, 
geing mostly to non-resident investors. 
Education is far less common than in 
the older days, not more than five mil- 
lion children, out of a population of 
three hundred millions, attending school. 
Three cents a head yearly is spent on 


education, against 24 cents a head on 
the military establishment. The natives 
are constantly discriminated against in 
the civil service, none of the higher 
places ever being given to them. The 
color line is sharply drawn, and the 
natives are subject to frequent insult 
ana oppression. At the time of Mr. 
Hardie’s visit the air was full of the talk 
of sedition, but the author found no 
valid evidences of plotting. He found 
the great bulk of the natives of all 
classes loyal, but restive under constant 
injustice. A savage rigor was shown in 
punishing alleged sedition, most of the 
sentences being totally unjustified. The 
Swadeshi movement, in behalf of sup- 
porting Indian industries, is spreading. 
It was at first encouraged by some of 
the British officials, but has come to be 
looked on with suspicion. One who has 
had his fill of accounts of British benefi- 
cence in India might well read Mr. Har- 
die’s little book for a strong statement 
of the other side. . 


st 


Idealistic Beginnings in England. By John 
Pickett Turner. New York: A. G. Seiler. 
Dr. Turner’s interesting monograph 
had its inception in an inquiry as to the 
meaning of the term imagination in 
earlier English philosophers. It traces 
the idea from Hobbes thru Locke and 
Berkeley to Hume, and gives the expo- 
sition with clearness and conciseness. 
The style is felicitous and the matter 
valuable to the general reader to a de- 
gree not often found in doctors’ theses. 
In- Hobbes the author finds the precur- 
sor of the modern physiological psychol- 
ogist. Mind is a moving sea of images 
to both; and philosophy seems to have 
swung away from the naturalistic inter- 
pretation to the idealistic, with Berkeley 
as its extremest protagonist, and has 
now returned upon itself to the starting 
point. Hobbes, hated most heartily in 
his day, would find sympathy and agree- 
ment among present-day psychologists, 
if not among sociologists, who, as a 
rule, discredit his theory of a “social 
contract.” The chapter on Hobbes in 
the present monograph is especially in- 
terpretative ; and the whole discussion is 
worth the reader’s attention, whether he 
be a philosopher or simply a thoughtful 
man. 
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Literary Notes 


....-Messrs. Harper & Bros. have begun the 
publication of a thin paper edition of the 
works of Thomas Hardy, which cannot be too 
heartily recommended to the lovers of the nov- 
elist, to whom he will be more of a companion 
than ever before in these well-printed little vol- 
umes, simply and attractively bound. (Small 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume.) 


....In his collection of Essays in Penta- 
teuchal Criticism (Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 
Oberlin, Ohio, $1.50 postpaid), Mr. Harold M. 
Wiener seeks by a display of superior learn- 
ing and wisdom to discredit the results ot 
higher criticism. The author’s legal studies 
(he is a London barrister) seem to have pro- 
duced a good cross examiner, but a poor 
judge. 


....1f you are considering the purchase of a 
horse The Encyclopedia of the Stable, by Vero 
Shaw (Dutton, $2.00), will prove a valuable 
guide. Telling age by the teeth, the main 
faults in horses to guard against, and the 
methods of concealing faults are adequately 
treated. There is much also of general interest 
to the horse owner. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


....-Following her handbook on Home 
Nursing, issued thru the Macmillans in 1905, 
Miss Eveleen Harrison has now written a 
book under the title of A Jeweled Crown. 
(Gospel Publishing House.) In it she has 
taken twelve gem stones or jewels and given 
something of their folk lore as birth stones, 
cited scriptural quotations regarding them 
and has skiifully cast the whole into story 
form that makes a strong appeal to children. 


($1.) 


....Biblical students are familiar with Prof. 
Wilhelm Bousset’s “Jesus,” one of the best re- 
cent sketches of the life and teaching of the 
founder of the Christian religion. Another 
essay by the same author now appears in Eng- 
lish, The Faith of a Modern Protestant, trans- 
lated by F. B. Low (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net.) It describes and 
defends the Christian belief in God as intelli- 
gent and informed men of Protestant heritage 
cherish that faith, and sets forth with com- 
pelling reasonableness the life consistent with 
it. Men of the type of Professor Bousset can- 
not be accused of unbelief, or of any lack of 
devout religious conviction, however their faith 
may diverge from the forms current a few gen- 
erations ago and still dominant in the orthodox 
confessions of Protestantism. 


....The third and fourth volumes of the 
serviceable series of “Masters of Literature,” 
which aims at giving in handy volumes the 
finest passages from the writings of the great- 
est authors, are devoted to Defoe and Carlyle 
The Defoe volume is edited and provided with 
a biographical and critical introduction by Mr. 
John Masefield; Mr. A. W. Evans renders the 
same service to Carlyle, and both introduc- 
tions are not the perfunctory, conventional 
hack work all too common in books of this 


kind, but scholarly essays well worth reac ing. 
The selections are made with skill and un.ler- 
standing. As guides to some measure of <en- 
eral knowledge and understanding and appre- 
ciation of the abounding treasures of litera. 
ture, the volumes of this series deserve com- 
mendation. (Macmillan Co., 8vo., each, $1.10 
net.) 
Js 


Pebbles 


Most of the terrific political noise in this 
country is due to an attempt of the fools to ed- 
ucate the wise men.—Altchison Globe. 


DEGREES OF CkIME. 
“Suppose I stole a kiss?” he asked, 
“One teeny, weeny kiss?” 
“Why, that were petty larceny!” 
Replied the blushing Miss. 
“Suppose I stole a thousand, then?” 
He took her little hand. 
She caught her breath and murmured “Oh 
Of course that would be grand!” 
—Walter Pulitzer. 


THE ANTIS. 

Sue was an Anti-Suffragist, from somewhere 
up the State, 

Who thought it was her duty to offset the 
coming fate, 

So, altho she was a spinster, she went lectur- 
ing here and there 

On “Wife and Mother, Home and Child, the 
Nursery, and Prayer.” 


Another of the Antis—a mother of thirteen— 

Saw Votes for Women coming and stepped 
boldly on the scene; 

She packed her little carpetbag and went from 
Troy to Rome, 

Just preaching to creation that “A Woman's 
Place is HOME!” 


And there was still another—with a husband 
meek as sand— 

She used to tell the neighbors “she could train 
him with one hand!” ; 

She said “he didn’t know as much as their old 
Texas mule,” 

But the text of all her lectures was, “Wives, 
Let Your Husbands Rule!” 


The next one was a widow who would gladly 
wed again; 

To her the weighty question was not alto- 
gether plain; 

But thruout her lengthy lecture all the subject 
matter ran 

That she wouldn’t vote for women, but she 
would vote for a man! 


The last had done the housework and the 
farmwork all her life, ; 
Altho there was a farmer and she was this 
farmer’s wife. 
She’d churned and hayed and gardened, paid 
the taxes, saved the farm— 
But she lectured on “The Comfort of a Man’s 
Protecting Arm!” 
—New York Tim:s. 
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Vice-President Sherman on the 
Tariff 


Since the Administration began to be 
disturbed by the irritating activity of the 
insurgents it has not always been for- 
tunate in those appointed to defend it 
before the people. Republicans in Con- 
gress who represent the Middle West’s 
protest against the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
have sharply resented those remarks in 
which, as it seemed to them, Attorney- 
General Wickersham sought to read 
them out of the party. The main cause 
of insurgency is the Payne-Aldrich re- 
vision. That it is also the cause of losses 
already suffered at the polls, and that it 
promises to make great additional losses 
hereafter, has been shown by two recent 
elections in Congressional districts. The 
political situation should teach repre- 
sentatives of the Administration that the 
tariff question ought now to be handled 
with caution. But it has no lesson of 
that kind for Vice-President Sherman. 

It was in St. Louis that Mr. Sherman, 
last week, made a public address which 
was designed to be a kind of “opening 
gun” for the approaching Congressional 
campaign. Going boldly into that part 
of the country where insurgency thrives 


and the Payne-Aldrich revision is in- 
tensely disliked, he not only sought to 
defend the new tariff by ascribing to its 
influence the return of prosperity, cur- 
rent increases of wages, and the high 
prices of food, but even suggested that 
the duties ought to be made higher! 
Having commended the new law because 
this year’s customs revenue is greater 
than last: year’s, it occurred to him that 
the increase of tariff receipts must be 
due to an increase of imports. “With the 
increased volume of employment that 
has come with the new tariff law,” he 
remarked, “and the great increase of 
wages and the consequent purchasing 
power, has come an ability to absorb 
these imports.” But ought we not to 
keep them out by making the tariff wall 
higher ? 

“So long as this condition of affairs con 
tinues, and because the increased importation 
gives the necessary revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government, we may sound no 
cry of alarm. But would it not be well to 
examine closely into the matter of increased 
importations and to consider whether, when 
we again revise the tariff, it will not be neces- 
sary to check a sentiment for downward re- 
vision and perhaps instead resort to revision 
upward in some schedules? While I do not 
advocate an immediate revision of the tariff, 
and do not advocate necessarily that when the 
revision is made it shall again be upward in 
every essential, yet I do wish to put myself on 
record as insisting that it is the duty of the 
business men of this country to scan closely 
the increasing imports and see whether it 
would not be wise to protect a little better our 
own labor and industries. If we do not an- 
ticipate and prepare, if we open the customs 
gates too far, then we shall invite and shall 
have an avalanche of foreign goods that will 
close our mills and drive our laborers to idle- 
ness. Then will wages and prices fall and, 
compared to the consequent calamity and dis- 
aster that will follow, the depression of 1893- 
96 will be as a summer shower compared with 
an equinoctial storm.” 

At the same time the Treasury Depart- 
ment was showing that the increase of 
imports was mainly in materials for 
manufacture. As the figures for the 
eight months ending with February dis- 
closed an average ad valorem rate of 
43.07 per cent. on dutiable imports, 
against 42.84 for the corresponding 
months of 1907 and 1908, under the old 
tariff, they indicated upward revision, 
altho the addition was not enough to sup- 
port Mr. Sherman’s theory that it ac- 
counts for the return of prosperity, the 
recent increase of wages, and the pay- 
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ment to farmers of “the highest prices 
ever received by them.” 

Probably the Vice-President gave ex- 
pression to his convictions, and he has 
a right to do so. But some friend whose 
opinions he respects ought to tell him 
that he does not promote the interests 
of his party by sounding such a “key- 
note” in the Middle West, where so 
many Republicans protest against the 
Payne-Aldrich revision. 

rhe course to be taken by the Admin- 
istration, if it desires to conciliate the 
tariff insurgents without openly repudiat- 
ing the revision which it has so warmly 
commended, is to insist upon a prompt 
and thoro inquiry by a competent com- 
mission concerning the costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad, and to say that it 
seeks, by means of the information thus 
to be acquired, to shape the tariff in con- 
formity with the Republican national 
platform. Those who speak for it in 
public addresses merely intensify the 


menacing opposition of insurgents when 
they point to high prices as a blessing, 
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ascribe to the influence of revision 1 1080 
increases of wages which have een 
granted merely to aid workmen in carry- 
ing the burden of high prices, and talk 
about the need of still higher turiff 
duties for the exclusion of imports. 

We are glad to know that the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress is now will- 
ing to make the appropriations required 
for a tariff commission’s work, ani to 
give explicit authority for an investiga- 
tion concerning the difference in costs of 
production. The money should be 
granted promptly, and the inquiry 
should be undertaken without delay. 

& 


A Temple of Friendship 


Last week, Tuesday, the new building 
of the International Bureau of the 
American Republics was dedicated at 
Washington, D. C., in the presence of a 
great and most distinguished assembly, 
including the foreign diplomats, the 
President of the United States and rep- 
resentatives from all the co-ordinate 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING. 


The $750,000 Gift 


f Andrew Carnegie to the Republics of North and South America. 


Dedicated April 2 


1910, at Washington. 
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branches of the Government. The build- 
ing marks a new era in the development 
of Pan-American concord, comity and 
commerce. 

The Bureau of American Republics is 
the outgrowth and executive branch of 
the Pan-American conferences founded 
twenty years ago by James. G. Blaine. 
The conferences meet every five years 
and already have .held sessions at Wash- 
ington, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and 
this summer at Buenos Aires. The 
bureau is the only official international 
organization upon this hemisphere. It is 
controlled by a governing board com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of the twenty republics and 
the American Secretary of State, who 
acts ex-officio as chairman. The Director 
of the Bureau is appointed by this gov- 
erning board and not by the President 
of the United States. He is therefore 
in all respects an international officer. 
The bureau is financed by all the repub- 
lics, the United States now contributing 
$75,000 a year. It handles every day an 
enormous mass of correspondence, prin- 
cipally in regard to Pan-American com- 
merce and industry, and publishes an ex- 
ceptionally well edited Bulletin, in Eng- 
lish and Spanish editions, which spread 
broadcast information concerning the 
progress, resources, possibilities and 
characteristics of all the New World na- 
tions. The bureau also issues numerous 
special reports, maps and handbooks, 
while its Columbus Memorial Library 
numbers some 18,000 volumes. Its large 
staff, consisting of translators, statisti- 
cians, compilers, clerks, etc., are all ex- 
perts in international affairs. 

Except in the establishment of the 
Hague Peace Palace, not yet completed, 
Mr. Carnegie has never given his money 
to embody -in concrete form a greater 
ideal than in this Pan-American Build- 
ing. As Secretary Root, who suggested 
the idea to Mr. Carnegie, well said when 
the cornerstone was laid two years ago: 

“Many noble and beautiful public buildings 
record the achievements and illustrates the 
impulses of modern civilization. Temples of 
teligion, of patriotism, of learning, of art, of 
justice abound; but this structure will stand 


alone, the first of its kind—a temple dedicated 
to international friendship.” 


Wi print a photograph of the front of 
the building this week. The reader can 
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see that it has noble lines and is in all 
respects worthy to be the permanent 
capitol of the New World. Tho not the 
largest or costliest building in Washing- 
ton, it is without question one of the 
most beautiful. Its dignified location, a 
few blocks below the White House, with 
abundance of surrounding lawn space 
and a fine view of the Potomac Park and 
river, is unsurpassed. It is as spacious 
and beautiful within as it is imposing 
without. In the center is a typical Span- 
ish-American patio with tropical plants 
and a fountain, and upon its walls are 
emblazoned the escutcheons of each na- 
tion. On either side of the patio are 
large and sunny offices for the staff, 
while in the rear is a great assembly hall 
of pure white marble effect in the Greek 
style of architecture—an ideal gathering 
place for historic assemblages and con- 
ferences. The statuary, bronze panels, 
paintings and furniture are all in perfect 
taste and realize the highest canon of 
decorative art—the elegance of sim- 
plicity. 

We have not space here to report the 
many excellent and graceful things said 
by the distinguished speakers at the dedi- 
cation. We second, however, Mr. Car- 
negie’s invitation to Canada to join the 
Pan-American Union “thus extending it 
over the entire continent, an area nearly 
four times as large as Europe,’ and 
President Taft’s declaration that 

“We twenty-one republics cannot afford to 
have any two or three of us quarrel. And 
Mr. Carnegie and I will not be satisfied until 
all nineteen of us can intervene by proper 
measures to suppress a quarrel between any 
other two.” 

This is a perfectly sound pronounce- 
ment of the President’s. Neutral nations 
should in all possible ways unite to inter- 
vene between belligerents so as to pre- 
serve the peace. Indeed, it is no secret 
that Mr. Taft bids fair to outrank his 
predecessor as a peace advocate. A\l- 
ready he has declared that even questions 
of “national honor” between nations 
should be referred to arbitration, which 
is nothing else but saying that no inter- 
ested party in a dispute is fit to deter- 
mine whether his own honor is affected. 

So we look to this Pan-American 
Building to play a very great role in the 
future history of the New World. Sec- 
retary Root, Mr. Carnegie and _ the 








efficient and untiring director, Mr. John 
Barrett, deserve the thanks of all men for 
this example of New World solidarity. 

With unpardonable indifference and 
stupidity the United States has until late- 
ly paid scarcely any attention to her great 
and growing sister republics to the south. 
If Europe is the land of yesterday and 
the United States is the land of today, 
then Latin America is the land of tomor- 
row. We seem at last to have begun to 
realize this. 


as 
The Psychologistic Madness 


PsYCHOLOGISTIC paranoia has become 
endemic in America. The sinister fact 
cannot be too soon admitted, and we 
cannot too quickly bestir ourselves to put 
in operation all educational and other 
agencies to withstand it. 

Appearing in New England within a 
generation after the planting of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colo- 
nies, psychologistic paranoia became 
acute in the witchcraft delusion. Subsid- 
ing for a time, it reappeared in the 


eighteenth century, and again in the first 
half of the nineteenth, in connection with 
new revelations, and especially with Ad- 


ventism. The Millerite’ excitement of 
1843 was followed by a second acute de- 
velopment of the malady. During the 
years immediately before and after the 
Civil War it again subsided. Of late it 
has once more rapidly increased, until 
now it threatens incalculable disaster. Its 
present day forms are more subtle and 
more dangerous than those which it as- 
sumed in the earlier decades. 
Psychologistic paranoia is distin- 
guished from other forms of insanity. in- 
cluding the hopeless dementia, which it 
often simulates, by one definite mark. It 
fixes upon a theory of mind (a psychol- 
ogy), or upon a theory of the relation of 
mind to body or to “matter” in general, 
as its focus of obsession. In mild cases 
it may merely assert the power of mind 
to ignore or to heal bodily ailments. In 
more serious cases it commonly denies 
the reality of corporeal states, and espe- 
cially of evil, including what healthy 
people call pain. Advanced and hopeless 
stages are marked by an overwrought in- 
sistence upon certain “logical conse- 
quences” of “the fundamental principle.” 
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The victims reiterate that since matt; is 
unreal there can be no such thing as the 
“impersonal causation” which “mate-ial- 
istic. science” talks about. Everytliing 
that is or that happens, they -say, his a 
personal origin—in a thought or a \ ish 
or other state of mind. And since one 
person by “the right thought” or wish 
can affect another person helpfully, or 
with healing power, he. can in like man- 
ner by “the wrong thought” affect an- 
other person injuriously. He can cause 
illness by “malicious animal magnetisin.” 
He can even kill his enemy by directing 
a “death thought” upon him. 

Within the last year dangerous cases 
of psychologistic paranoia in its incura- 
ble stages have rapidly multiplied. The 
newspapers have more and more fre- 
quently reported instances of death said 
to have been caused by “malicious ani- 
mal magnetism” or by the “death 
thought.” Under ordinary circumstances 
there is little justification for comment- 
ing upon the self-destruction of an un- 
balanced person. But when, as happened 
the other day, a young woman, otherwise 
sane and healthy, takes her life under the 
torturing delusion that an enemy has di- 
rected a “death thought” upon her, the 
incident is too full of warning signifi- 
cance to be permitted to pass unheeded. 
That its significance is seen by the 
thoughtful has already been demon- 
strated in the communications and the 
editorial comments which have pointed 
out that belief in the “death thought” 
differs in no essential whatever from that 
belief in malicious bewitching which 
brought the horror of great darkness 
upon Salem and its neighboring towns 
250 years ago. 

Psychologistic paranoia cannot be pre- 
vented by moral teaching, or, indeed, by 
any inculcation of mere ideas. Sanity is 
insured only thru bodily health and a 
continual exercising of the -mind upon 
processes of verification. The people 
who use the word “science” in connec: 
tion with mental therapy usually betray 
their complete ignorance of its meaning. 
Science is the agreement of ideas with 
the verdict of the senses. To teach that 
we have no concern with the senses oF 
with the material world that the senses 
make known to us is to deny science 
and to talk stuff which, even when " 
comes from a university chair of psy 
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chology, differs in no essential respect 
from the vagaries overheard in insane 
asylum wards, since both deliverances 
assert that mere ideas, unchecked by 
sense impressions, may be accepted as 
truth. The rule which John Stuart Mill 
laid down for. the testing of alleged 
truth is the rule also for testing the san- 
ity of “views” and of mental habits. 
That alone is truth, according to Mill, 
which still appears to be truth when 
scrutinized in the light of the whole 
content of the mind. Not only the 
arguing reasons, but also the practical 
will which makes applications—the prag- 
matic criterion—and yet again the ob- 
serving senses, must agree in their ver- 
dict. If we would have a sane people, 
we must bring up our children to live 
the complete mental life. To permit 
them to grow up in a riotous world of 
unchallenged ideas, with senses un- 
trained to observe, to measure and to 
weigh the concrete forms of matter, and 
therefore with no conception of imper- 
sonal causation, is an individual and a 


national crime, for “that way madness 
lies.” 


s 
A New Political Situation in 
the South 


In an interesting paper in The South 
Atlantic Quarterly William Garrott 
Brown tells Southerners that it is now 
safe for them to throw off the tyranny, 
or. as he calls it, “the oppressive habit of 
public opinion,” with its resultant “politi- 
cal solidarity,” and assert their right of 
freedom to belong to any political party 
they choose or to no political party. This 
is a condition, he believes, to any escape 
Irom that condition of political inferior- 
ity and ineffectiveness under which the 
South has suffered since the Civil War. 
This release is, he believes, now safe, 
lor the dominant Republican party, he 
says, has definitely resoived not to inter- 
tere with Southern control of Southern 
affairs. He puts it in this way: 

“Nothing of that sort is any longer likely 
to be done by the North, or by the nation, 
against the will of the Southern people. This 
is a fact which deserves the strongest possi- 
ble emphasis. For it is, in my judgment, a 
fact which marks the transition to a new 
Period in the history of the Southern ques- 
tion; '0 a period in which we need not any 
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longer be controlled as we have been—in 
which we ought not to-be controlled as we 
have been—by the fact of the presence of the 
African among us. . . . Northern public opin- 
ion no longer demands interference with our 
internal political régime. The Republican 
party no longer makes any real threat of such 
interference. There is not any really strong 
faction in that party which makes such a 
threat.” 

What Mr. Brown says is perfectly 
true, and it has been true for thirty years, 
ever since President Hayes withdrew 
from the South all military oversight 
and left the Southern States to rule the 
negro as they pleased, trusting to limita- 
tions of that rule provided by the new 
Amendments. We believed then, as we 
believe now, that President Hayes’s pol- 
icy was politically wise and necessary, 
altho it allowed great wrongs to be in- 
flicted on the negroes for a generation. 
But worse wrongs were being suffered 
before, more violence, more hatred, and 
it takes time and place and education to 
reorganize society on stable and fair 
conditions. They are in sight, and Mr. 
Brown’s paper is proof of it, for he tells 
his fellow Southerners they must stop 
worrying about the negro, and that the 
negro of thrift and education should have 
free access to the ballot. 

But this raises the question again, 
What is the proper duty of the Repub- 
lican party to the negro? On this sub- 
ject the national platform of 1908 was 
positive enough and fairly definite. It 
said: 

“We demand equal justice for all men, 
without regard to race or color. We declare 
once, more, and without reservation, for the 
enforcement in letter and spirit of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, which were designed for 
the protection and advancement of the negro; 
and we condemn all devices which have for 
their real aim his disfranchisement for rea- 
sons of color alone, as unfair, un-American, 


and repugnant to the supreme law of the 
land.” 


That plank was not long, but it was 
good enough for a national platform and 
to announce a national policy. But un- 
fortunately all this does not belong to 
Congressional action; it concerns State 


action in the South. Not much more can 
be done by Congress, but there is much 
for the Republican party to do in the 
Southern States. In Maryland the Re- 
publican party fights the proposed law 
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and constitutional amendment designed 
to deny negro suffrage, and the law has 
been vetoed by a Democratic Governor. 
Here is one of the evidences of progress. 
At present there is plenty of the ethi- 
cal element for political parties to talk 
about, and, if they please, to put in their 
platforms; but all that does not differ- 
entiate the two leading parties. Both 
want, or say they want, great and rich 
organizations controlling public utilities 
so controlled that they cannot rob the 
public; yet it is not easy to divide on the 
question. Other questions are those of 
policy, financial or political, tariff, bank- 
ing system, etc. But in the Southern 
States the Republican party can, if it 
will, make an active campaign for equal 
justice—which means equal treatment 
before the law—for all of all colors and 
races. It will keep the party in the mi- 
nority for years yet, perhaps, but it might 
give courage, and it has the ultimate fu- 
ture with it. That is a question of 
ethics, of principle, and therefore it gives 
scope for enthusiasm. But we fear it is 
too severe a strain for the lily-whites. 


x 
Deforestation and Drouth 


Wiis L. Moore, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, has laid before 
the House of Representatives a report on 
the influence of forests on floods and 
climate, in which he takes the most em- 
phatic issue with the almost unanimous 
judgment of scientists. He holds that 
the decrease of precipitation of rain 
should be regarded as the cause, rather 
than the result of the barren condition 
of the soil. He asserts that dead forests 
stand long after the streams have re- 
ceded, a fact that goes to show that their 
removal did not precede the drouth 
or drouthy era; but that the forests 
ceased to exist when the rainfall became 
deficient. 

The local temperature he lays to the 
character of the soil covering, and 
wooded areas, he thinks, may slightly re- 
tard the growth of crops in their neigh- 
borhood. The flooding of an area or the 
cutting away of forests may have some 
minute effect on local climate, but this 
does not mean that there is any great 
difference in the climatic effect between 
a forest covering and one of growing 
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crops; it does not signify that ther. is 
sufficient change due to the activitie of 
man, to make an appreciable difference 
in the temperature, or to affect the ; en- 
eral climate, or to cause storms to be 
more frequent than formerly, or to in- 
crease the amount of rain. 

If there is any change at all due to the 
removal of forests it is far slighter than 
has been estimated. He tells us that in 
New England, where deforestation be- 
gan early in our history, the rain curve 
has been a rise; and in the Ohio Valley, 
where the forest area has been greatly 
diminished, there has been no decrease at 
all of rainfall. He quotes European 
authorities along the same line, to show 
that in the basin of the River Eure, and 
elsewhere, the soil has been cultivated 
more, and the farmers are reaping ad- 
vantages from the culture of the ground 
since the removal of the forests.. The 
waters retarded in their flow, have set- 
tled in great part thru the ground, and 
disappeared before reaching those lands 
in which they formerly made ravines. 
In other words freshets are less frequent 
and formidable than formerly. 

Professor Lauder is quoted as believ- 
ing that progressive deforestation of a 
country has no effect in increasng the 
frequency of floods, or in augmenting 
their hight. At the Tenth International 
Congress of Irrigation, held in 1905, rep- 
resentative writers from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and Russia were 
unanimous in the opinion that forests 
exercise little influence upon either high 
water or low water of rivers. 

Our rainfall then is the result of such 
fundamentally great causes as not to be 
appreciably affected by either the plant- 
ing or the cutting of forests, or by any 
of the operations of human beings, that 
change the character of the surface of 
the land. If this be true, our view of 
deforestation must be largely modified. 
We shall have to agree with Mr. Moore 
that the time has come when we should 
clear up and seed to cereals and fruit and 
grass millions of acres that now lie idle 
under brush or forests. He urges that 
every acre that will grow food for the 
people, and reduce the cost of sustaining 
our enormously increasing population, 
should be so employed. 

This does not mean, by any means, 
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that forests must be largely destroyed, 
or that the sweeping out of the woods 
of a country will benefit agriculture. The 
theory may go in harmony with forest 
planting, where forests are needed and 
tillage is not. The rugged mountain 
slopes and tops belong naturally to the 
forests. It would be far better, however, 
over a large part of the country, to plant 
orchards of apples than groves of maples 
and elms. Preservation of forests, cut- 
ting wisely, but no more than can be re- 
produced, enables us to draw a perpetual 
supply for public and private needs. 

All this while the forested lands yield 
not a handful of wheat nor of corn, and 
the people are doubling up that must be 
fel. The general tendency to convert 
forest lands into cultivated fields, Pro- 
fessor Moore thinks, should not be dis- 
couraged. The average virgin forest is 
wasteful as a source of lumber and of 
fuel; he would therefore have all of our 
forests placed under such control that 
they should be lumber producers of the 
highest class. In this way we should get 


returns of a surer sort, from a smaller 


area, and there could be no valid objec- 
tion to decreasing the area, so long as 
well furnished country homes take the 
place of wild animals and the wilderness. 
The argument is certainly a good one so 
far as it applies to the intenser cultiva- 
tion of a land. We need to bring under 
the plow twice the area that we already 
have. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
cultivated farms do not take the place of 
deforested areas, not with any rapidity 
Immense tracts of land are left to the 
fury of ‘the elements, and there is not the 
slightest effort put forth by human 
beings to regulate the changes that are 
taking place, or to prevent soil waste. 
Soil erosion is certainly accelerated by 
deforestation. The instances are too 
abundant, under the observation of the 
most careless, where hilltops are rapidly 
dumped into the valleys. This erosion 
is going on so continually that our hill- 
side gardens cannot hold the humus or 
fertilizers which are applied, unless by 
special attention of the owner. The 
author does not show that cultivation, as 
at present carried on, holds water as well 
as the forest humus holds it, and we do 
not believe that it does. This is possible 
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as a future result of a much more ad- 
vanced agriculture—an agriculture that 
comprehends the meaning of humus and 
its importance. Still Dr. Moore may 
have been doing us a great service, in 
calling off attention from the supposed 
value of a forest to hold and to equalize 
moisture, to the more certain importance 
of garden soil, well filled with humus, to 
do the same thing. Many of our woods 
have very little humus, and many of our 
gardens have very much humus. In 
other words what we want is to hold the 
water that comes, to equalize its influ- 
ence on the soil, and not let it run away 
from us, while we sit helpless. It needs 
about three hundred pounds of water to 
develop a single pound of solid matter, 
and maybe it is just as well that we do 
not rely too much upon forest distribu- 
tion, 

Small streams, however, are surely 
drying up, and the verdict of the com- 
mon people is unanimous that it is due 
to the cutting away of forests; we are 
convinced that the common judgment is 
correct. The writer of these notes re- 
members sawmill streams and cidermill 
ponds that are now oblierated, and they 
were located in the best cultivated dis- 
tricts. This has been due undoubtedly 
in part to drainage. Gardening puts 
down innumerable tile and stone drains 
that distribute water. Still, it will need 
a burden of evidence, based on the most 
careful observation, before we can re- 
verse our opinion that deforestation has 
nothing to do with our spring floods and 
our summer drouths. 


a 


Thanks to the 
efforts of Con- 
gressman Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, from Missouri, the United 
States has joined the growing number 
of countries which of late have begun to 
make some small appropriations for the 
constructive policy of peace. Early at 
this session of. Congress Mr. Bartholdt 
introduced a resolution in the House to 
appropriate $2,500 for the maintenance 
of the International Bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the promotion 
of international arbitration, which bu- 
reau is now located at Brussels, but will 
be transferred to The Hague as soon 


A Congressional 
Appropriation for Peace 
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as the Carnegie Palace of Peace, now 
being erected in that city, will be com- 
pleted. An effort was made by Mr. 
sartholdt to have his resolution at- 
tached, as an amendment, to the Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill, but this effort 
failed because the rules of the House 
prohibit any appropriation for subjects 
not already authorized by existing law. 
The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the late Mr. Perkins, was, 
therefore, obliged to raise the point of 
order, but did so reluctantly because, he 
said, he believed in the merits of the 
proposition. Mr. Bartholdt then went to 
the Senate, where the rules are less rig- 
idly enforced, and in that body, upon 
motion of Senator Cullom, the amend- 
ment was inserted in the Diplomatic bill, 
and in conference between the two 
Houses the item was afterward agreed 
to, but not until Messrs. Bartholdt, 
Moon and Slayden had appeared before 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and explained the object of the 
appropriation. The significance of this 
action is, of course, not to be found in 
the amount appropriated, but in the fact 
that the American Congress has at last 
officially recognized that great brother- 
hood of the world lawmakers, called the 
Interparliamentary Union, an organiza- 
tion which has accomplished more than 
almost any other agency in the interest 
of a world federation of arbitration and 
peace. The other countries which have 
either made or are about to make appro- 
priations for the same beneficent purpose 
are Great Britain, France, Austria, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland. From now on 
we may expect the governments to ex- 
pend more and more money for the fur- 
therance of world peace. Who knows 
but that Edward Everett Hale’s proph- 
ecy may come true that a Secretary of 
Peace will eventually hold a more im- 
portant portfolio in the Cabinet than the 
Secretary of War? 


Two great achievements of 
physical courage and en- 
durance have been noted 
this week, one the flight of Paulhan 
from London to Manchester in a high 
wind and benumbing cold, and the other 
the completion by Weston, now over 
seventy years old, of his walk from Los 


Paulhan and 
Weston 
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Angeles to New York well within his 


schedule time. Mr. Weston was, if we 
remember, the first one to walk one | un- 
dred miles in a day on exhibition. He 
has kept temperate and sober, and has 
accomplished this feat at an age when 
the pension rules say that an old sol:ier 
is presumed to have entirely lost the 
power to support himself by physical 
labor. To be a professional walker is no 
very high ambition, but perhaps as high 
as to carry one’s university letters on his 
breast for similar physical superiority. 
Folks like that sort of fame, and doubt- 
less Mr. Roosevelt’s athletics and his 
African prowess have been an element 
in his popularity here and abroad. M. 
Paulhan’s aviation success has won him 
$50,000, and his feat is of a higher value 
because it is in the line of a new victory 
of science that may much transform the 
conditions of civilization. But it is not 
yet proved that winds and storms will 
allow flight except in quiet weather. 
Even birds strike for cover in a storm. 

ed 

In our editorial on 


pg ec aay the Milwaukee So- 
elicon Ha cialist victory in 


THE INDEPENDENT of April 14, our read- 
ers will remember this paragraph: 


“Socialism, therefore, is still an experiment. 
As such it should be viewed by-all men with 
an open mind. We wish well to those who 
believe in it and especially to those who have 
the courage to practise their belief. They will 
te the first to abandon the cause if it won't 
work. Had Upton Sinclair been prevented 
from founding Helicon Hall how many “Jun- 
gles’ and “Journals of Arthur Sterling’s’ 
would he have written to prove the tyranny 
and bigotry of his fellowmen and the para- 
disical joys of a co-operative household. But 
one year of Helicon Hall was enough to teach 
him and his devoted band of enthusiastics that 
one family to a home is about the correct 
ratio.” 


Mr. Sinclair takes exception to the 
above statement in the following con- 
munication : 


“The above remark fully involves the im- 
plication that I am of the opinion that the 
Helicon Hall enterprise was a failure. Now, 
from the facts made public about Helicon 
Hail, you are perfectly at liberty to draw that 
conclusion yourself, but you ought not to im- 
ply that that is my conclusion. I have no- 
where ever written anything to that effect, nor 
ever said it to any one, nor do I believe it 
The last time I referred to Helicon Hull in 
your columns I stated quite clearly that | con 
sidered that we had proved a_ co-ope:ative 
home to be a practical proposition; anc that 
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my only reason for not attempting to rebuild 
it was that I had found it required the entire 
time of one man to run it, and that not a 
man whose mind is full of unwritten books. 
| consider the fact that our Helicon Hall ex- 
periment has not given rise to many such en- 
terprises a proof of nothing but the lack of 
social intelligence among the American people 
and especially among those who edit our news- 
papers. 

THE INDEPENDENT has taken enough in- 
terest in the Helicon Hall experiment to 
publish several articles about it. Indeed, 
It was Mr. Sinclair’s article in our col- 
umns that caused the experiment to be 
tried. Nevertheless, neither Mr: Sin- 
clair nor any of the other members of 
Helicon Hall have ever attempted to re- 
unite in another co-operative household 
or start a new one with a new member- 
ship. They were not the kind of people 
to go back to the old and tried ratio of 
one family to a home unless they had 
good reason to. We leave it to our read- 
ers, therefore, as to whether we were 
justified in-our reference to Mr. Sinclair 
and “his devoted band of enthusiastics.” 


& 


The times change and the 
A New Ally London Times with them. 

It announces a Woman’s 
Supplement every Saturday during the 
social season. It says: 


“Special historians of the future may not 
unlikely record that the most prominent fea- 
ture of the present day was the outburst of 
what might be called the collective conscious- 
ness of women. . . . Only in our own day has 
there been heard, in all tones, from the shriek 
of defiance to the grave softness of good 
counsel, the voice of woman, declaring her 
aims, expounding her desires, and speaking 
for her sex as a part of the community that 
deserves to be heard.” 


Accordingly it proposes that the supple- 
ment deal with all the interests and ac- 
tivities of women, from politics and pub- 
lic work to domestic life and dress, and 
shall give expression to the aims and 
achievements in many fields in which the 
women of today are making the present 


age remarkable. It says there is yet no 
journal in existence which attempts to 
embrace all the interests and activities of 
women, from politics to powder, from 
medicine to millinery; no journal which 
keeps its finger on all the work that 
women are doing for the nation, the Em- 
pire and the world, and this gap the 
great Thunderer proposes to fill. 


IOo! 


The two principles 
which these words 
designate have been 
from time immemorial at the basis of 
the Japanese system of morals. “Chu” 
is loyalty to the Emperor, and “Ko”’ is 
filial piety toward parents and ancestors. 
Dissatisfied with the moral education 
given in the schools the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Education has issued an instruc- 
tion in reference to lessons on morality 
in the elementary schools of the country. 
It is on these two basic principles that 
the department bids teachers lay new 
stress; and new lesson-books have been 
compiled to impress these two duties on 
all children. These are very well, but 
they do not seem basic or sufficient. 
They do not forbid murder or theft, and, 
indeed, they may require the commission 
of these crimes. In a novel based on 
Japanese customs reviewed by us a 
woman is applauded for yielding her vir- 
tue for just such a reason. Just as 
righteousness is less than love as a basis 
of ethics, so obedience to Emperor and 
parents is less than righteousness. “My 
country right or wrong” is lower, 
ethically, than “It is better to obey God 
than man.” Japan cannot help feeling 
the influence of Western ethical stand- 
ards. Japan may keep the terms “chu” 
and “ko,” but they will put new mean- 
ing in them, with their new civilization. 
It used to be thought the hight of Chu 
duty to disembowel one’s self in honor 
of the dead ruler ; now Japan has learned 
better. She will learn better than to 
teach daughters to prostitute themselves 
to support their parents. 


“Chu” and “Ko” 


& 


We observe that Arch- 
A Bitter Speech bishop Gibbons has said 

not a word yet on Mr. 
Rooseevit’s. Vatican incident; but he is 
a Cardinal already. Here is Arch- 
bishop O’Connell, of Boston, a supposed 
favorite of the Vatican, who in an ad- 
dress on Sunday to the Federation of 
Catholic Societies, supposed to represent 
a million members, described Mr. Roose- 
velt’s treatment of the Pope as “insult- 
ing,” that Mr. Roosevelt allowed oceans 
of vilification to be heaped on Merry del 
Val, and that the Catholic, John C. 
O’Loughlin, who conducted the corre- 
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spondence for Mr. Roosevelt, is “a sort 
of Catholic to be ashamed of,” one “who 
is looking for a job and who is willing 
to sacrifice the things that man holds 
most sacred” for his own benefit ; and he 
thus pillories him: 

“He will live to see the day that he will 
regret these words, for there never was a 
man yet in the history of the world who 
played the part of Judas that didn’t in the 
end pay for it, and Mr. Callan O’Loughlin, 
who is insincere, will live on.” 
and 

“Mr. Roosevelt is shrewd and knows that 
that kind of a Catholic is not a Catholic at 
all, and we know that the Federation will 
keep out of public office such men as this.” 
A “Judas,” whom the Federation must 
never vote for! That is stiff instruction. 
We wonder if Archbishop O’Connell can 
give orders to these million of voters. 
That method did not work as against 
Judge Gaynor. 


Very properly, The Christian Advo- 
cate exercises more courteous reserve in 
its expression of feeling as to Dr. Tip- 
ple’s outbreak at Rome than we did, 
but its condemnation is no less dis- 
tinct. It quotes his language, tells 
him that it was a time to keep silence, 
as it was for all Methodists in Italy, at 
least until Mr. Roosevelt should leave 
the country. Instead of that, by his 
“denunciatory utterance” he “prolonged 
the controversy,” directly against the 
request of Mr. Roosevelt, and “was sure 
to create a bitter discussion of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s act and to raise a counter 
demonstration from his friends.” His 
“appeal to American Catholics,” our 
contemporary adds, “was ill-timed” and 
“calculated to kindle wrath rather than 
induce reflection.” The only explana- 
tion it can make is that “he did not 
finally ‘lose his head,’ but temporarily 
lost the use of what the scientists call 
the inhibitive powers contained therein.” 
But we have learned from Judge Holt 
in his charge on the Hartridge case to 
discredit the “brain-storm” theory.” 

st 

When some of the “infant foods” and 
“remedies” that have been described in a 
pamphlet just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture are considered, it is small 
wonder that so many infants die. The 
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wonder is that any of the babies sx uld 
live. The remedies that very proj ‘tly 
fail to secure the Department’s indcrs 
ment are those containing morpl) 
codein, opium, cannabis indica, heroin, 
and certain other dangerous drugs. 

it be that Secretary Wilson, in his doing 
of good work by the issuance of an off- 
cial cook book, the present publication 
and others that may come contemplates 
the idea of a five-foot shelf for farmers? 


a 


The period of President Roosevelt's 
term did no greater thing for the coun- 
try than when it created the reclamation 
work. It is estimated that the crops pro- 
duced on lands irrigated by the water 
system of the Government last year were 
valued at $14,000,000, and that the in- 
creased value of the land was not less 
than $105,000,000. But it has thus far 
cost $60,000,000, which leaves a fine 
profit. It is believe that the settlers will 
generally be able to make theit payments 
to the Government due May 1, at which 
time the reclamation project will begin 
to be self-supporting. 


& 


It has often been mentioned that in 
Italy those villages in which there is a 
large number of returned immigrants 
from America show unusual enterprise 
and comfort. A curious occurrence in a 
Slovak village in Hungary shows simi- 
lar influence. Baron Levay began to ad- 
dress a political meeting in Zakoposo in 
Magyar, when the audience told him 
they did not know Magyar, and asked 
him to address them in English, which 
he did, and the questions of the hearers 
and the vote or thanks were in English. 
Four-fifths of the 3,000 inhabitants had 
returned from America. 


a 


It is no great loss to military or any 
other science that two of the three diri- 
gible balloons which Emperor William 
“reviewed” the other day as the begin- 
ning of his air fleet were wrecked on 


their return. And a similar fate befell 
last week the British army machine, 
which was destroyed in a gale. The 
future does not belong to balloons, but 
to craft heavier than air. 
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Infant Mortality 


SoME researches regarding infant mor- 
tality, made by Dr. Herman Schwartz, 
of this city, show deplorable conditions, 
some of which are removable. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Schwartz, many of the deaths 
of children under one year old are di- 
rectly traceable to inadequate nourish- 
ment. From his own experience in the 
work of saving babies under two years 
of age he deduces that the most critical 
period of an infant’s life is the fourth 
week. There is likewise a fearful haz- 
ard during the second, third and fourth 
months. He found a mortality of 172 in 
every 1,000 babies whose parents were 
illiterate against I11 in every 1,000 
among children of literate parents. 
Where the food was good the mortality 
sank to 62 in 1,000, against 144 per 
1,000 where poor and inadequate food 
obtained. Dr. Schwartz has compiled 
charts which show that infant mortality 
was 159 for every 1,000 where both par- 
ents were native born Americans. Where 
the mother was foreign born, the rate 
was 116. Where both parents were for- 
eign born the rate was 117. In cases 
where the mother was a breadwinner the 
doctor’s experience showed an infant 
death rate of 164 for every 1,000, as 
compared with 110 where the wife and 
mother was unemployed. Where the 
family income was $5 per week only, the 
mortality, rate was 236 in 1,000; where 
the income was from $6 to $10, the mor- 
tality was 124, and but 92 where the 
wages were $15 per week or over. The 
death rate in big families is greater than 
in small ones. 


— 
Mr. Choate and the McCurdy 
Settlements 


In our issue of April 21 we made some 
reference to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the settlements made by it 
in connection with the McCurdy suits. 
These settlements were criticised very 
sharply by Superintendent Hotchkiss. 
Following the widespread publication of 
these criticisms Joseph H. Choate, the 
senior counsel of the company, wrote a 


letter to Charles A. Peabody, the presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in which he assumes the entire re- 
sponsibility for the legality of the finan- 
cial settlements made by the company 
with Richard A. McCurdy, Robert H. 
McCurdy, Charles H. Raymond & Co. 
and others of the former management. 
Mr. Choate’s letter sets forth that the 
special committee to the board of trus- 
tees having the settlement of this matter 
delegated to them carefully considered 
and understood the whole situation. 
They did not mislead or intend to mis- 
lead the board of directors. $750,000 
was received in settlement of this matter, 
as follows, viz.: $250,000 in cash from 
Mr. McCurdy, $250,000 from C. H. 
Raymond & Co, by a credit on the 
amount standing due to them on the 
company’s books, and $250,000 from 
Robert H. McCurdy by a similar credit 
on commissions coming to him under his 
contract, to which was to be added $65,- 
050.73, the amount of the bill for sup- 
plies received from Lawrence. 


Rad 


THE reissue of a license to the United 
Surety. Company, of Baltimore, to do 
business in this State was refused this 
week by Superintendent Hotchkiss. The 
capital of the company has been cut 
from $500,000 to $250,000 to make good 
a $90,000 impairment of capital. Dur- 
ing the investigation made in connection 
with this Baltimore concern it developed 
that the Knabes, who were in control of 
the company, had borrowed considerable 
sums of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, at high rates. The control of the 
United Surety Company has been taken 
over by Thomas H. Bowles, of Balti- 
more. Mr. Bowles was at one time an 
agent of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

pany “ 

Wittiam H. Horcuxiss, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for New York, last 
week authorized the Standard Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
to begin business in New York State. 
The company has a paid-in capital of 
$500,000, 











Increased Steel Dividend 


THE dividend rate on Steel Corpora- 
tion common stock has at last been 
raised to 5 per cent. This action was 
taken by the directors on the 26th ult., 
following a report of Judge Gary, for 
the finance committee, that conditions 
justified such an increase. At the same 
time the committee recommended that 
5 per cent. should hereafter be regarded 
as a maximum annual rate, and that 
further increases, if any should be made, 
should be declared in the form of extra 
dividends. Opinions differ as to the 
wisdom and expediency of raising the 
dividend at this time to a rate never be- 
fore paid. Net earnings for the first 
quarter of 1910 ($37,616,876) were less 
by $3,354,000 than those of the quarter 
immediately preceding. The condition 
of the iron and steel trade is not quite so 
good as it was a short time ago. It has 
recently been necessary to réduce the 
output of pig iron, owing to the accumu- 
lation of surplus stocks. Prices of iron 
have . declined. The Corporation has 
just announced a wage increase amount- 
ing to about $10,000,000, which is equal 
to nearly 2 per cent. on the common 
stock. Of course, the earnings available 
for common dividends are ample. The 
answer to criticism based upon the con- 
ditions which have been mentioned is 
that the management of the company 
and of its finances has been admirable; 
that those to be credited with this man- 
agement are responsible for this increase 
of dividend; and that it is a fair pre- 
sumption that neither their conservatism 
nor their ability has been impaited. The 
increase appears to have been discounted 
in the stock market. There were large 
transactions in Steel common, which 
furnished nearly one-fourth of the 
week’s business on the Stock Exchange, 
but the end of the week showed a net 
loss of $53% per ase. 


Railway Wages and Rates 


WHEN the organized employees of 


the Eastern railroads applied some 
months ago for a considerable increase 


of pay because of the higher cost of liy- 
ing, the companies replied that they «lso 
were affected by this higher cost: ‘J hey 
were paying higher prices for subs'an- 
tially all the supplies and equipment 
which they had to buy, but there had 
been no increase in the average of their 
freight rates. Many of these compaiies 
have recently consented to incrcase 
wages by about 6 per cent., and probably 
all of them will do this. Naturally, they 
will insist upon raising their freight 
rates. The rate advances announced 
thus far, however, are those to be made 
by Western roads, on which there has 
been no recent general increase of 
wages. Advances will be made in the 
East, if the authorities permit. lf 
freight rates remain unchanged, no in- 
crease of dividends can be expected. 
Higher rates may allow a higher divi- 
dend in some instances, but the present 
condition of the growing crops does not 
promise an abundance of such traffic as 
depends upon farm products. 


& 


....It is now estimated at Washing- 
ton that the tax on corporations’ net 
earnings will yield only $22,000,000, and 
that $3,500,000 of this will be received 
from the city of New York. 


....Last week, the steamship “Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie” had as part of her 
cargo, consigned to London, $10,000,000 
in gold, the greatest amount ever taken 
from New York on one ship. 


....Gross earnings of 370 street rail- 
way companies in 1909 showed an in- 
crease of nearly $30,000,000, or about 
7% per cent. The increase of net earn- 
ings was $19,750,000, or 14 per cent. 


...-In the year ending on March | 
last, 93,370 persons emigrated from the 
United States to Canada. It is shown by 
the Bureau of Immigration that about 
12,000 of these were heads of families, 
and it is estimated that the 93,370 emr 
grants took with them nearly $100,000; 
ooo. During the last thirteen years, Cat- 
ada has received 520,830 immigrants 
from the States. 
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Whenever you see pictures like these 





you can be reasonably sure that they were made with a 


GRAFLEX CAMERA 


The Graflex shows the image full size of negative up to the instant of exposure, right side 
up, and is fitted with a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter working at any speed from “time” to 
1-1000 of a second. Graflex cameras use roll film, plates or film packs. 

Graflex Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures- Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries, 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 

During its existence the Company 

has insuréd property to the 

value of $24,101,273,534.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 237,683,301.69 
Paid losses during that period.... 134,614, 763.04 
Issued certificates of profits to 

deal 85,117,690.00 


77,705,210.00 
7,412,480.00 
Interest 


amounts to 20,812,006.65 
On December 31, 1909, the assets 

of the Company amounted to.... 12,921,890.89 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the, charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

SANFORD BE. COBB, 2d Vice-President: 

CHARLES BE. FAY, 34 Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














PIPE ORGANS 


THERE are MANY SCIENTIFIC 
REASONS why our ORGANS have 
PROVED to be FAR SUPERIOR to 
OTHER ORGANS containing a GREAT- 
ER NUMBER of STOPS. 


BECAUSE 

Our Universal Air Chest System sup- 
plies an absolutely Steady Wind Pressure 
under all conditions. 

BECAUSE 


Of this feature, and our Scientific Voic- 
ing, we are enabled to attain those rare 
musical effects in quality and quantity so 
eagerly sought after by admirers of real 
music. 


BECAUSE 

The COST of MAINTENANCE is 
reduced to a MINIMUM, our Mechanism 
being Simplicity itself. 

Our descriptive book “N” fully explain- 
ing our system, and giving a list of organs 
built by us, will be mailed upon request. 


Austin Organ Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Hotel Astor 


One of the features of the Hotel Astor 
is the “American Indian Hall,” as the 
Grille Room is called.’ In carrying out the 
decorative scheme exhaustive studies of 
available material were made and what is 
believed to be a unique decoration in so far 
as grille rooms are concerned has been the 
result. The decorations include a magnifi- 
cently mounted bison’s head, flanked on 
either side by Indian weapons and bead 
worked garments. In the foyer hall (“Olde 
New Yorke’’) leading to the Grille Room 
are a number of pictures and souvenirs 
of the days’ when New York had just 
begun. Some of the rare prints included 
in the collection show Long Island. as 
one vast forest, and Castle Garden, -the 
scene of Jennie Lind’s celebrated triumphs, 
as the center of rank and fashion. Broad- 
way appears pictorially as crowded with 
stages and old-fashioned traps, some of 
which suggest Leach’s drawings of..old 
London. Among the Indian tribes repre- 
sented in the decorative scheme in this hall 
are the Alaskans, the Shoshones, the Sioux, 
the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Athabas- 
cans and the Mexicans. Some of the 
quaint and curious Zuni baskets, as well as 
some of the Navajo blankets, stand out 
as spectacular decorative units in the newer 
Hotel Astor. 

The enlarged roof garden of the hotel 
will again be open this year early in June, 
and as heretofore will be reserved exclu- 
sively for the guests of the hotel and their 
friends. Outsiders will be admitted only 
upon presentation of a season ticket, pro- 
curable from the hotel management.. The 
Hotel Astor is admirably situated. in so far 
as business and social life is concerned. 
Theaters are grouped in the immediate 
‘vicinity, and transportation to and from 
any part of the metropolis is available over 
converging subway, elevated and surface 
lines. From the roof garden the city 
stretches away as far as the eye can see 
and presents a spectacular panorama the 
like of which can be seen nowhere else in 
the world. At night the numerous visible 
electrical display signs are a constant 
source of wonderment to out of town vis- 
itors. They have not as yet become com- 
monplace even to the Gothamites. A vaca- 
tion spent in New York City, with the 
Hotel Astor as a headquarters, presents 
attractions not available even by Newport. 


or indeed any other of the more f. 
distinctly summer resorts. The grea: 
vedere which was new last year has be 
exceedingly popular in its use as Rest. 

de Luxe. In front of this Belved 

the 45th Street side, the ever popul: 
garden of last year will be again 1 

this season. On the 44th Street 

palm garden will again be used exclusi 
for diners. Orchestral music will as 
tofore form a feature of the hotel’s dining: 
rooms. The rose room and the laurel 
room: have been set aside for use as con 
‘cert rooms and for the production off 
chamber music. 
visited the Hotel Astor have absolutely no 
conception of its magnificence when com 
sidered merely from a standpoint of size 
The-conservatory alone covers more than 
2,500 square feet. The hotel.has been thei 
scene of many notable dinners and bang 
quets. One ofthe more recent dinnersg 
was given by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in January last, where covers 
were laid for 1,800 diners; another notableiiy 
dinner recently given at this famous hotel 
was that in honor of Commander Peary, in 
commemoration of his discovery of the 
North Pole. 
League’s dinner to President Taft is am 
other event worthy of mention. 
the largest ditiner ever given in New Yor 
was held at the Astor, the occasion being 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. The Hotel 
Astor is something more than a mere hotel Hi 
It introduces the hotel feature as one inci Jim 
It affords the transient visitor 


dent only. 
to New York accommodations for rest and 
refreshment, and easily becomes a fashion 


able rendezvous at all times. The hotd 
halls and foyers are brilliant with social 
and business life both by day and night. 
The Hotel Astor is a magnificent show 
palace and phases of life, exhibiting much 
of its pomp and circumstance and no little 
of its glitter, as well as something of the 
fashionable and social side, conspiring to 
gether make it a background against 
which multiform life is thrown into high 
relief. 

The Hotel Astor is an attractive place 
alike to the urban and the suburban 
dweller. Merely a walk thru its office and 
halls is often a liberal education along lines 
not obtainable elsewhere. The facilities it 
affords for character study are very great 
and should not be forgotten in searching 
for New York’s attractions. 





Those. who have never 


The Peace and Arbitration 5. 
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